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ABSTEACT 

Besults of a feasibility study to integrate the 
elderly into the university ccBsunity are reported. The prograa 
occurred during the 1975 summer session at Oklahooa State Dniversity- 
Twenty retired persons attended classes, participated in other phases 
of campus life^ and lived in a university dormitory. Twenty^three 
studenrs acted as surrogate grandchildren to the clde i participants. 
Both groups were tested extensively to deteriaine the effects of the 
program on them. Also, administrators, faculty Besfaers, and students 
were interviewed regarding the effects of the program on the existing 
university structure and the anticipated effects c£ the p-xogram on 
the existing university structure and a permanent program. Results 
indicated that attitudes toward the program were very pcsitive. 
Elderly participants described the experience as providing a renewed 
sense of aeaaing, promoting and providing an atEOspfaere where two 
generations can interact, and creating an atmosphere where retired 
adults along with younger students can develop abilities and talents- 
Fa<salty and administrators also had positive attitudes xoward the 
program. Most faculty believed that retired persons made a positive 
contribution toward classroom interaction. The authcr concluded that 
the results leave little doubt that such a program is desirable and 
feasible. Eesearch instruments, *:ables, and figures are included- 
(KC) 
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Chapter One 

The Inception of Project Intergenerational Living 

Introduction 

Isolation is rapidly becoming a way of life for the elderly persons in our 
society. Retirement is a transition period when a person ceases to play an 
active and productive role in the community. Peoples' lives change from ones 
of activity and purpose to ones of inactivity and aimlessness. It is off an a 
difficult transition. In order to deal with part of the problems, many agencies 
(state, federal and private) have initiated programs lo help in this transition 
by providing activity and, to some degree, purpose for the retired. ^ 

Several programs for retired persons have been established on college campuses. 
These programs are generally designed to provide activities for the retired through 
special classes offered especially for these people. Only a few of these programs 
have provided on-'campus housing for the elderly, and only a very few have attempted 
to integrate the elderly into the university community • 

There is little doubt that statt* supported university and college campuses 
can meet most of the needs of retired persons with only minor changes in existing 
programs and facilities* For example, it provides residential and eatij/ig^X^cil- 
ities, educational, cultural, religious, recreational and entertainment facilities, 
shopping and st^rvice (barbers, cosmotologists , cleaners, laundries, gift shops, 
etc.) facilities, medical facilities and much more. In addition, it provides an 
opportunity for the elderly to interact with people of ages and backgrounds 
different from their own* 

The establishment of this type of program on college campuses could also 
solve a major problem currently plaguing college administrators, that being an 
increase in the amount of unused dormitory spare. During the i960's, many of 



the natioa's colleges and universities underwent a peri^od of rapid growth not 
only in terms of their student populations, but also In terms of their physical 
facilities. " Recent ly, many of these schools have been experiencing a levelling, 
or in some cases a decline in their enrollments. Using existing dormitory space 
in which to house the elderly offers a solution to this problem. 

The Intergenerational Living Project at Oklahoma State University was 
designed to provide the elderly with an alternative living environment in which 
they would become active and productive members of the university community. 
It was felt that the university could « and should attempt to, meet the needs of 
the elderly persons of the state. 

The Intt^enerational Living Project was primarily a feasibility study. 
It^s function was to design a program which would fit the elderly into the 
university community. 

The program at Oklahoma State University took place during the suimner 
session of 1975. It was basically divided into two parts: One part involved 
the effects of the elderly on the university community. The oth^jr part involved 
the effects of this new living environment on the elderly. 

The most extensive research centered around the effects of the university 
community on the elderly. This part of the project involved bringing twenty 
retired persons onto the university campus to live and participate in the campus 
lifestyle during the eight week summer session. The elderly persons were housed 
together in a university dormitory during their stay. They were given the 
opportunity to attend classes and participate in all of the other phases of 
campus life. In addition to the twenty retired persons ♦ twenty-three students 
were recruited to act as surrogate grandchildren in order that the elderly have 
ready-made contacts when they came on campus. Both of these groups were tested 
extensively in order to determine the effects of the program on them. 
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The information gathered can be put into three general categories. U) What are 
the characteristics of the retired population who might be Interested in partici- 
pating in programs of this nature? 2.) What effect does such a program have on 
the retired participants sociologically and psychologically? What sociometric 
patterns will result? To what extent will the retirees interact with younger 
college students and vice versa? Does student retiree interaction result in 
any changes in how the two generations perceive each other? 30 How would 
retired adults like to see an intergene rational living program structured? 

The second part of the program centered around the effects of the summer 
program on the existing structure of the university and on the anticipated 
effects of a permanent program. Thi^; part of the study was conducted by con*- 
tacting administrators, faculty member.^ and students and talking to them about 
the summer program and about the possibility of a permanent program in the future* 
In addition, a survey of on-cattipim housing was conducted in order to determine 
if it was suitable for a program of this n.iture. 

Following is a report the mnjcjr findings resulting from Project Inter- 
generational Li ving. 



Some Existing University Programs for Retired Adults 

Programs for the elderly offered by colleges and universities have taken 
many forms. There has been a great deal of interest expressed across the 
country' In involving senior citizens in various aspects of higher education. j 

One common form which this involvement has taken is the provision of free 
tuition. Over 300 elderly participate in Senior Citizens Programs at Essex 
County College, N.J. where tuition, registration, and books are free for them. 
Tuition-free credit courses are offered at City University of New York. Approx- 
imately 150 elderly. Including 20 graduate studtnts are taking advantage of this 
opportunity. The Universi*-y of Colorado at Boulder offers free courses for the 
aged. In Tennessee, Memphis State University offers reduced fee noncredit 
courses suitable for the elderly but not specifically restricted to them. Older 

t 

people in Midwest City, Oklahoma can continue their education at no charge at a 
Senior Citizens College on the Oscar Rose Junior College Campus openad in the 
Fall of 1972. The college is sponsored as part of ORJC's community service pro- 
gram. It has received additional support from a Title III Older Americans Act 
grant from the State's Special Unit on Aging. Contact with younger students 
occurs between classes, in the library, and at school functions. Oklahoma State 
University in Stillwater, Oklahoma offers senior citizens free tuition who wish 
to audit university courses. Federal City College in Washington, D.C., matches 
each student with an older person for study, social contact, and personal service. 

Several colleges and universities have residence programs for senior cltl- 
nens. One of the most unusual is University Village in Tulsa, Oklahoma, a retlre- 
' ment center associated with Oral Roberts University. It utilizes student person- 
nel and campus cultural resources in the operation and program of the center. 
Several hundred geriatric patients reside in student housing at State University 
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College, Buffalo, N.Y. This scheme accomplishes the double objectives of solving 
housing shortage for the aged and filling vacant dormitories. 

Other residence programs seek to involve senior citizens in the total life 
of the university. The Bridge Project at Fairhaven College, a division of 
Western Washington State College, is one of the taost innovative- A group of 
retired senior citizens participate in a program funded by a grant from the 
US Departtnent of Health, Education and Welfare. They live In two Fairhaven 
buildings remodeled into an apartment complex, take meals in the Fairhaven dining 
hall, and participate in classes and other college events at their option. The 
project was innitiated in order to diminish "age group ghettos," which contribute 
to distorted perspectives, misunderstandings, and narrow-mindedness on the part 
of both groups. Additional senior citizens live in the local community and 
participate In Bridge activities and classes. An evaluation of the project by 
Gerstl reported chat the roost significant contribution this project has made is 
the renewed sense of meaning in the Bridger's existence. Many of the students 
felt that the participation of the Bridgers in their classes had made a signifi- 
cant difference in terms of their education and growth. 

All of these programs have some characterisi tics in conmion with Project 
Intergenerational Living at Oklahoma State University. Only the Bridge Project 
is comparable. The major difference in the Bridge Project and Project Intergen- 
erational Living is the difference in the schools involved. One is a small 
liberal arts college and the other is a large land-grant university. 

Demographic Ch aract^'risti c s of Retired Pa rtlc 1 pants 

The initial contact with potential participants for the Intergenerational 
Living Program at Oklahoma State inlverslty 1975 (Summer) was via a simple instru- 
ment designed to reflect a number of important demographic characteristics of 
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those interested* This Instrument appears in Appendix A. The objectivet at 
this stage » is merely a discursive summarization of the modal demographic pattern 
of the respondents to this initial questionnaire. 

This discussion will be broken into three parts: (1) the demographic 
characteristics of the total number of respondents to the initial instrument; 
(2) the demographic analysis of the participants (i.e., those 20 respondents who 
were actually chosen and actually participated in the program); (3) the demographic 
analysis of the applicants (i.e, the i-espondents minus participants). 

Concentrating attention on the 44 respondents first, the modal age catci^ory 
was "66-^75;'' 50% of the total respondents were between the ages of 66-75, while 
34% were 65 or below and 16% between the ages of 76 and 90. No one was over 90. 
Among the 20 participants, the modaj category was also "66-75" (50%) with 30% and 
20% respectively for those 65 or below and those 76 and above. This proportionate 



12% characterizes respectively » the 66*75, 65 and below, and the above 75 age 
categories. 

Seventy- f ive percent of the respondents were female, while 70% of the par- 
ticipants were fetnale, as well as 79% of the applicants. 

With regard to marital status, 47% of the respondents were widowed, while 
29% were married. These percentages are not quite reflected among the partici-- 
pants, where 50% were widowed and 40% were married. Among the remaining applies 
cants 45% were widowed and 20% were married. 

In terms of the "number of children,** for the respondents, participants and 
applicants, the most typical family size was one or two children. The least 
typical family size among all three groups was a report of three to six children 
and above • 




remaining applicants where 50%, 37% and 



The rmdal educational level of the respondents was "to have had graduate 
work" (31%); che next modal category was to have had one, two or three years 
of college. Only 6% (three persons), had an education of seven to eleven years 
of school • Among the participants, 40% had graduate vork, the tm>dal category; 
the second modal category was represented by an equal proportional distribution 
(20%) among the college educated and those having one, two, or three years of 
college. The applicants were characterized by a hinwdal distribution with 30% 
having graduate work and 30% having a high school education. The second modal 
category was 25%, characterizing those having one, two, or three years of college • 
Truly, the respondents were a highly educated group with this fact being even 
more pronounfi^d among thi* par t i i i pant s * 

With respect to retirement, 63% of the respondents and 100% of the partic- 
ipants were in this status. Along those same lines, 93% of the respondents 
received social security p.iyments and similar percentages were obtained for 
the participants (90Z) and the applicants (95%) • 

In terms of the religious preferences represented (Christian/Disciples of 
Christ, Methodist , Baptist, Lutheran, Unitarian, Nazarene* Presbyterian) , 
Methodists wt^re most numerous among the respondents and che participants, 31% 
and 40%, respectively. Twonty-seven percent of the respondents did not state 
a religious prt'ference, compared to 20% among the participants and 33% among 
the applicants. The least modal category among the respondents was Nazarene 
(only one person); but this frequency uat^ not represented among the participants. 

The question '^type ot activity most interested in'* revealed 22% of the 
respondents (the highest frequency category) to be interested in such sedentary 
activities as chess or checkers. This is comparable to a 20% representation of 
those type people among tht^ participants and 257. among the applicants. Other 
type interests were spread across a broad spectrum of activities for all three 
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categories (respondents » participants, and applicants)* Relatedly, among 
respondents. 20% were interested In classes that heightened self-awareness or 
self- Improvement (creative writing, weaving) cotnpared to 30% for the partici- 
pants and 12% among the applicants; there was no truly modal category with 
respect to this issue among the respondents. It is interesting to note that 
72% of the respondents (85% of the participants and 62% of the applicants) 
were interested in auditing their classes. ' 

< 

In terms of their present living conditions, ^5% of the respondents, 85% 
of the participants and 50% of the applicants owned their own home; this was 
the most typical pattern for all three categories. One person rented his house 
and another I'S/ ot the r('.spondents 1 i ve«i in an apartment, while only 10% of the 
participants engaged in apartment life. Kelatedly, 59% of the respondents 
lived alone; tlilK is comparable to 5^/ and h2%, respectively, among the parti- 
cipants and the applicants. With the percentages of those, living alone 

somewhat over half, it is reasonable to assume that the program would be 

\ 

successful in supplying needed anil wanted activities. 

In summarizing the above intormation. it is possible to reflect on the 
typical person interested in the program (respondents). The same pattern gener- 
ally held for those who were actually chosen to participate in the program 
(parti i.-ipants) . They were between 66 and 75 yr-ars of age, widows, having one or 
two children, had at least some graduate level education^ training and were 
receiving social security. These people tended to be Methodist in religious 
preference. Further, they were interested mainly in auditing courses which were 
reflective of wide ranges of interest. Tor the most part, they were hnuie-owners 
and were a little more likely to live alone than with another person. 
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Chapter Two 
Social-Psychological Aspects of the Study 

Introduction 

The sociai-psychological section of this report reflects the attempts 
made by the researchers to determine the relative adjustment and satisfaction 
both refore and after the snmxter experience, of the retired adults participating 
in the program. The researchers administered the Purpose in Life scale ^ the 
Affect Balance Scale, and several semantic differentials that reflected atti- 
tudes of the retired adults toward other students on campus, the academic work- 
load, their surrogate grandchildren, their professors and their roomettes. 

Both the retired adults and the surrogate grandchildren were required to 
keep a diary that contained a listing of impressionable activities during each 
week and persons with whom they were involved in these activities. 

Purp osi* J n_ i f e 

The Purpose in Life (IML) Sealc^ was developed by Crumbaugh and Maholic^c 
(Crumbaufih i9f)i) and was based on the rt^seareh of Frank 1 (Frank 1 1963, 1965, 
1967» 1968). The scale is designed to measure "raeanini^" in one's life. Meaning 
is defined as ''goals around whieh to integrate (one's) life." (Crumbaugh 1963:47) . 
It is further defined as th.it whieh "gives direction to life and makes it under- 
standable'* (Crumbaugh 1963:43), The Purpose in Life (see Appendix A) inventory 
contains a twenty-item seven-point continuum ranging from a strong positive 
response thrcnigli a neutral response to a strong nc^gntive response. The sum 
score for the twenty items has a possible range of 20 through HOi 

Typical items to be rated from 7 down to I are the following: "In 
life I have no goals or aims at all (1) ^-very clear, goals and aims 
(7); 1 am a very irresponsible person (1) — a very responsible 
^person (7)/' (^:rumbaugh 1968: 76) • 
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The PIL Scale was administered as pre- and post-tests to the research 
subjects with eighteen of the twenty seninr adults coinpletlng both, tests. Upon 
analysis it was determined that there had been no significant change dujing the 
research period. A t-score of .0650 was calculated; however, significance, was 
not found as a score of 2.110 was necessary at the .05 level. The mean^score on 
prL*--tesJ was 118.72 with a range of 100 to 134, whereas the mean score on the 
post'test was .118.56 with a range of 99 to 139- The distribution of- these scores 
ik contained in Table 1. 

The same instrument was also administered as a pre- and post-test to 
•tw<?nty~two surrcgate grandchildren. The pre-t^st resulted in a mean score of 
112.14 with a range of 80 to 126, The posMest ruRulted in a mean score of 
113.95 with a range or 94 to 130. Thv results were not, statistically so*?3king 
significantly different with a t-scori of -.6860 as :i ^corc of 2.0nC i s^^equlred 
at the .05 loVi*l. The distribution is fouad in Tjible II 

The pre-- test means for the student group and the retired adults were used 
to determine a t-score of 1.7307 which was found to be insignificant with 39 
degrees of freedom. A t-score 1 .2693 was calculated for the post-tests 
between the two groups. Hereagain, this t- ore is not statistically signifi- 
cant with 39 degrees of freedom. 

Although not statistically significant, the mean PIL score for the students 
did increase slightly while the mean PIL score for the retired group remained 

approximately the same. It should be noted that the pre-summer scores for each 

i 

group are greater than the expected averages for similar groups • The average 
for college-^age persons is whereas our group liad a mean post-^summer score 

of 113.95 and a mean pre-summer score of 112.14, The average for retired adults 

^Acutf, Gene and Benjamin Gorman. "Emeritus Professors: The Effect of 
Professional Activity and Religion on ^Meaning*". Sociological Quarterly , 
1968, 9, 112-116. 
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is 116 *, while the mean post-suamer score for the suoner participants- was 118.67 
and. the iaean pre-suunner score was IIS. 8. 

It is clearly seen that the persons involved in this prpject, both the 
surrogate grandchildren and the retired adults, are above average in the sense 
of having fairly clearly defined purposes in life. Since they were above average 
before the summer experience it should not be expected that their eight-week 
experience would significantly alter their life's direction, 

PjBychologlcal Well-being 

Psychological well-being of the retired participant was measured using the 
"Affect Balance Scale (see Appendix A) developed by Bradbum. (Moriwaki, 1974). 
This scale is made up of a Negative Affect Scale of five items and a Positive 
Affect Scale of five items. It is for purposes of measuring positive mental 
health variables as well as negative mental health variables. "The PAS was 
related to measures of social participation, sociability, and job status; while 
the NAS correlated with indices of worry, anxiety, and psychosomatic symptoms." 
(Moriwaki, p.7'^i, I97<i). Greater psychological well-being was displayed by those 
reapondfnts who scored a surplus of positive over negative responses. Scores rang 
from 0 to iO. Higher sct>rGS are reflective of greater psychological well being. 

In a study by Moriwaki she found that a certain" group of "normals" had a 
mean score of 8.27 whereas a certain group of psychiatric out-patients had a 
mean score of 4.25. (Moriwaki 1974). 

The subjects in this research had a mean pre-score of 8.32 and a post-score 
mean of 8.63. These are higher than that mean score determined by Moriwaki for 
those persons considered "nonaal." 

*Acuff, Gene and Benjamin Gorman. "Emeritus Professors: 'The Effect of 
Professional Activity and Religion on 'Meaning'". Sociological Quarterly . 
1968, 9. 112-116. 
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A t-score of .8603 was calculated using the pre- and post-mean scores. 
This r--score is not significant with 18 degrees of freedom. So, although we 
epinnot say that mental health as measured by the Affect Balance was not signi- 
ficantly altered it did improve slightly. One phase of mental health is self- 
perception and the semantic differential attitude scale included in this paper 
does illustrate a significantly improved self'-perception on the part of the 
retired adults. Perhaps the explanation for lack of greater increase is the 
fact that the pre-summer score was very high and not as likely to improve as a 
very low score might have. The distribution of scores on both the pre-and 
post-^tests are found in Table 

Perceptions of Age Groupings 

A semantic differential scale (see Appendix A) was compiled consisting of 
32 adjective pairs* These pairs are opposite words and are what might be con- 
sidered desirable-undesirable attributes. Many of the words are those most often 
used in stereotyping age groups, e.g, old fashioned, liberal, selfish, idle, con- 
servative, et cetera. The surrogate grandchl Jidren were asked to complete both 
pre- and post-tests concerning their feelings toward older adults (see Appendix A) 
and the retired participants were asked to complete pre- and post-tests concerning 
their feelings Soward young people and one toward self. 

The young students attitudes toward the retired adults were significantly 
altered from the beginning to the end of the project. The t-score for the pairs 
was calculated to be 2.2513 which is significant at the .05 level. The mean 
score for the pre-- test was 98.18 and the mean for the post-test was 88.14, with 
a lower score representing a more favorable attitude toward the group in question. 
The distribution of response scores is found in Table IV . 
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The feelings of the retired adults toward young people as found by use of 
^ the semantic differential were significantly changed from the beginning of the 
sunnner program to the end. The mean score for the pre-test was 83.25 whereas 
the m^an score for the post-test was 70.15. The t-score was calculated to be 
2.6943 and significant at .02. The distribution for this is found in Table V . 

The feelings of the retired adults toward themselves was also significantly 
improved over the summer. The mean score on the pre-- test was 81. 3» whereas the 
mean score on the post-test was 70.3. A t-score of 2.5097 was calculated and is 
significant at the .05 level. This distribution is contained in Table VI . 

These changes in attitude may be attributed to the intergenerational living 
experience with the exception of a possibly more favorable attitude which may be 

I 

displayed with increased ability to use the research instrument. It had been 
the first experience of most of the respondents to use a semantic differential 
when the pre-summer test was administered. Since a semantic differential scale 
was included in the daily diary entries, it is reasonable to assume increased 
ability to use the instrument. However, we have no way of determining the degree 
of this effect. 

It is believed that the summer experience allowed both the retired adults 
and young participants an opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge concerning the 
other age stratum. By experiencing Interaction with those people about whom we 
have predetermined views we offer ourselves an apportunlty to break down stereo- 
types or to reinforce them. In this instance it appears that these stereotypes 
by each stratum toward the other were indeed reduced (broken down, etc.). Atti- 
tudes of both groups toward the ether were significantly altered toward more 
favorable attitudes a^^ well as the attitudes of the retired adults toward self. 



Attitude Change of Itetired Adults Toward Selected Phenorona 

The retired adult participants' diaries contained a weekly inventory which 
the respondents were asked to complete considering the past week's experiences 
(see Appendix A)« Reactions to six experiences were t&easured using si^ semantic 
differential scales- These' experiences included: (1) the professors with whom 
they had contact; (2) other students; (3) academic work; (4) experiences with 
surrogate grandchildren; (5) the roommate; and (6) the university coimaunity in 
general. The response scores for each individual for each category are included 
in Tables VI I > VIII > IX, X. XI. and XII, respectively. 

Means were determined for ea^ih individual for the first two weeks and the 
last two weeks of the project. These means were then used to determine t--scores 
for each of the six variables. As the t-test is primarily designed for use on 
longitudinal data, this statistic was chosen to test for any significant differ-- 
ences between the designated values of responses during the first two weeks and 
again during the last two weeks. Results are as follows; 

Attitudes of the retired adults toward other students: A t-score of 2.6085 
was calculated which is significant at the .02 level with 26 degrees of freedom. 
This variable was measured using a three-item semantic differential on a seven- 
point continuum* It was clearly illustrated that the attitudes of the aged 
participants were significantly altered toward other students during the summer 
CKperience with the aged expressing more favorable views at the end of the project- 

Attitudes of the retired adults toward academic work: A t-score of .9082 
was calculated which is not significant. With twenty-six degrees o^ freedom a 
t-score of 2.056 Is required at the -05 level* This variable was also measured 
using a three-item semantic differential. (Therefore, it can be concluded that 
during the summer experience attitudes toward academic work did not change 
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significa ly. It should be noted that the group felt qxiite favorably toward 
academic work at the beginning of the project which inqjlies little room for 
io^rovement.) 

Attitudes of the retired adults toward the surrogates: A t-score of .8574 
was calculated which is not significant. With twenty-eight degrees of freedom 
a t-score of 2.048 is required at the .05 level. A six-item semantic differential 
scale was used to measure the retired adult*s attitudes toward the surrogates, but 
no change in attitude was found over the eight-week project. On this point, 
however, it might be wise to consider the results of the semantic differential 
administered to retired adult participants measuring their attitudes toward young 
people in general. A significant change i.-as noted. This change may have been a 
result of. involvement with students other than the surrogates. 

Attitudes of the retired adult toward professors: A t-score of .6752 was 
calculated which is not significant. With thirty degrees of freedom a t-score 
of 2.042 is required at the .05 level. A three-item semantic differential scale 
was used to measure the attitudes of the retired adult toward those professors 
whom they had experienced in class . 

Attitudes of retired adults toward roommates: A t-score of 1.8625 was 
calculated which is not significant at the .05 level with eighteen degrees of 

m 

frefedom. It was, however, found to bt> significant at the .10 level indicating 
greater adaptation or acceptance toward rooimnat'es as the eight weeks progressed. 
One of the retired participants had a private room, and four were married and 
sharing a room with their respective spouses. In these cases, attitudes toward 
the roommate were generally not recorded. 

Attitudes of retired adult participants toward the university in general: 
Using a six-item semantic differential the attitudes of the retired adult partici- 
pants toward the university in general (living, recreational and health facilities, 
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food, acquaintances, et cetera) were measured. A t-score of 2.9971 was calcu*- 
lated and is significant at the .01 level with twenty-eight degrees of freedom. 
A generally more favorable attitude toward the university was developed from 
the beginning of the eighth-week project to the end. 

Section Suimaary 

The participants in the project have reflected a sense of belonging, of 

involvement, and most importantly a sense of satisfaction with life* The effects 

of the project are perhaps best reflected in the following quotes which are not 

uncommon from the diaries of other participants: 

"Dear Diary, I shall never forget my experiences at Oklahoma State 
Universi ty • . . I *m praying that this project will open the way for all 
Senior Citizens who desire to continue their education. . .I'm forever 
grateful. for this privilege/' [L. Davis] 



"This has been one of [of the] highlights of my life and I'm so 
thankful. My hopes and drearas for the future have been opened up 
for me and given me something to strive for. sure there are 

m^iny of my age [who] need the help I*ve received through this 
program. I will pray the ' Intergeneratlonal Program' can contfnue. 
It will open the doors for those of us who want to remain mentally 
alert, hopefully till death." (B. Neal] 

One participant offered the following quote from a July, 1975 issue of the 

Daily O'Coliegian book review of "The Woman Alone" (by Patricia O'Brien, 1970): 

"But then too, there is a growing number of women who live alone, not 
by choice but by chance. Divorce, abandonment and widowhood daily 
force women into a wa^ of life for which they are ill-prepared." 



The project participant, Oteka Campbell, responded to this by saying, "I 
think you [the Intergenerational Project] are challenging this very problem." 

The participants all expressed favorable attitudes toward the project, its 
goals, and their hopes for its future continuation. 



and 
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Surrogate's Perceived Value of Interaction with Retired Adult 

Surrogate Diaries 

In the daily records kept by the surrogate grandchildren a seiaantic dif- 
ferential was provided so that the surrogates could rate the value of *Aeir 
interactions with their grandparents each day. The semantic differential 
I included six adjectives with which to describe the relationship ranging from 

the positive to the negative emphasis with seven intermediate points* Possible 
scores ranged from six to 42, mor^ positive to more negative* respectively • 
(See Appendix A) Means of these scores were calculated for each week over the 
eight-week period. These means for each surrogate can be found in Table XIII * 

As the t-'test is primarily designed for use on longitudinal data» this 
statistic was chosen to test for any significant difference between th^ desig- 
nated value of the relationship during the first two weeks and again during, 
the last two weeks. The overall mean for the first two weeks was 11.58 and the 
last two weeks was 10. 68, The difference was found to be significant at the 

/ 

.05 level. This means that tha perceived value of the relationship significantly 
improved over the eight-we^k period. In other words, the surrogates felt that 
more communication, understanding, and moaning was found In their interadtions 
with the "grandparents" at the end of the project than at the be^nning^ 

J 

Amou nt o f Time Spent with Retired Adult 

Also recorded in the surrogates* daily diaries were approximaf^tons of time 
spent with the grandparent, what activities they participated in, /and other per- 
sons involved in these activities. The average times spent each week was 5 hours 
and 40 minutes. It can be seen from in Figure I that the time spent decreased 
slightly as time progressed. Perhaps i t"^w^^s^-tiue tso the nevpi^^Ail^ situation 
wearing off or the Increased difficulty of the surrogates \and the retired adults 
coordinating their schedules. 
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In reference to activities, 78% of the» could only be categorized as 
retired adult-surrogate activities in general, which includes talking, having 
lunch » recreation, etc. About 5% of the total activities Involved the total 
inter- generational group such as meetings and picnics. Another approximately 
3% were initiated by the riisearch team and still another 13% were class {either 
the surrogate's or the retired adult's) related activities. (Refer to Figure II.) 

In many of the retired adult-surrogate interactions other people were present. 
As can be seen in Figure III, throughout the eight-week period less and less 
people were involved with the surrogate and the retired adult. During the whole 
period of time more retired adults accompanied the pairs than did other surrogates. 
This was understandable as the retired adults were in closer proximity with each 
other and had developed closer ties than did the surrogates. 

Impressionah l e Activities of Retire d Adu l tj; 
Dally Inventory: 

The recired adult participants were asked to record In their diaries any 
activity they participated in during the day that was impressionable to them in 
either a positive or negative way (see Appendix A). They were then asked to rate 
on a scale from one to four, highly favorable to highly unfavorable^ their reac- 
tions or impressions of this activity. As a rule , most of the participants were 
favorable or highly favorably impressed. 

The activities that the retired adults recorded were then categorized by 
the research team so that a summary could be made of type of activities that 
they participated in* The activities were placed into seven general categories: 

1) the intergenerat i onaj group activities, such as meetings, picnics^ et cetera; 

2) class related activities, such as reading in the library, doing homework, et 
cetera; 3) research group initiated, such as newspaper interviews* meetings, 
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et cetera; 4) surrogate related activities, activities involving the surrogates; 
5) university activities, such as plays, movies, et cetera; 6) self or fellow 
retired adult initiated activities, such as having lunch together, going for 
Valks, et cetera; 7) other activities that would not fit into any of the previous 
categories • 

A percent breakdown of recorded activities can be seen in Figure IV. As Is 
shown, the most frequent activity was initiated by self or another fellow aged 
person. As most of the retired adults were involved 'in several hours of classes 
and seemed very enthusiastic about this auditing, it Is not surprising that many 
of their impressionable activities were class related. And of course many hours 
were spent with the surrogate grandchildren. 

Along with keeping a record of activities during the day, the retired par- 
ticipants were asked to identify the people who were involved with them In these 
activities* As can be seen in Figure V approximately 77% of the people involved 
were new acquaintances. This high percentage shows how adaptable these elderly 
persons actually were. Although the overall percentage i^ rather low for active 
ities with roommates, this occurrence might be explained by the fact that spouses 
were not mentioned or considered as roommates and many of the people did not 
desire roommates- Also the fact that they were reporting impressionable activi^ 
ties would suggest that activities with roommates might begin to be defined as 
routine. 

Due to the Important part that faculty and classes played in the activities 
of the retired participants, 4.2% of the total activities were unidentified per- 
sons, which did include many students. Overall the retired participants were 
involved with many different kinds of activities and with many varied individuals. 
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Sumaaty and Conclusions 

Guidelines or suggestions for future projects are listed in the following 
pages with emphasis on extractions from the retired participants' diaries and 
the surrogates' diaries. Considering this phase of the research, suggestions 
for the future are quite general and would be applicable regardless of school 
term (summer or regular term). The only other point considered to be of partic- 
ular importance is the fact that several of the retired adult participants 
indicated that a session longer than eight weeks would be too physically tiring 
for an aged person. Therefore, it is rGcomjuended that this program, if adopted, 
be only fo: summer terms. Also, by only being a sumoer project, winter health 
problems peculiar to retired and aging adults would not have to be dealt with. 
Winter climatic conditions would also he particularly hazardous as some partici- 
pants would not even go out in the rain because of the wet surfaces and compli- 
cations which might result from a fall. " , 

The participants enjoyed keeping diaries of their daily activities and 
thoughts indicating that this would provide something for them to read in the 
future, "reliving" these exciting weeks and recalling their going or retuniing 
to college. It is suggested that dinries may be an important point to consider 
in future projects even though ccmtents may not he desired for rei^earch analysis 
in these future projects. 

For long-term or permanent programs greater feedback would be desired. 
Pi-eferably this would be every several weeks to detect any problems and afford 
an opportunity to correct these difficulties before they reach exaggerated pro- 
portions. Useful in this endeavor would be the 32^item semantic differential 
and/or affect balance scale . 

The diary-'inethod is not fe<isible for research involving large numbers of 
participants because of the required people-hours for reading each. It is 
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doubtful if close tabulation would even be necessary in permanent or long-^teno 
projects and problei&s, as mentioned earlier, might be detected early in the 
program through other tests* Also problems might be earlier detected if the 
services of a counselor were utilized to handle difficulties encountered in any 
phase of campus life. 



Recommendations 

The diaries kept by the retired participants offered many suggestions for 
future prograsis of this type. The most frequently iKntioned of these suggestions 
are listed below: 

(1) More social activities - especially in the evenings. 

(2) A map of the campus community with large print which the elderly could 
more easily read* Also, It is helpful If campus buildings are clearly 
marked on all sides. 

(3) A tour of the new environment very early in the program. 

(4) A physical fitness program fur elderly participants and a nutrition 
program. 

(5) Publicity: It helps acceptance of aged by others. 

<6) Avoid labelling "grandparent" and "grandchild," better to be "friends." 

(7) Increased contact with research group^ 

(8) Advisor or counselor to assist with interpersonal problems, intrapersonal 
problems, and class scheduling, et cetera* 

(9) A general meeting to share from experiences during the week — experi- 
ences in class as well as outside class. 

(10) A phone directory of all participants including research members was 
very helpful especially when trying to solve problems. 

(11) Participants should be physically capable of dealing with the walking 
requirements on a college campus. 

(12) Special lectures directed toward the aged and with matters generally 
^ unique to the aged. 

(13) FamiliariEc participants with programs especially for the elderly. 

(14) Place roommates based on current lifestyles, locale of home, and such 
physical factors as room temperature. Also extra-activities in comipon 
would be a bonding force. 

(15) Infprm local churches about the program - special transportation 
arrangement might be possible. 

(16) A greater number of people (aged) participating was recommended by 
participants. 

(17) Involve people from other state?;. 

(18) Bathtubs rather than showers. 

(19) Lavatory in room* 

(20) Elderly should be in a building adapted for the handicapped with ramps, 
etc. for ease in mobility* 

(21) Railing in showers and scales for weighing. 

(22) A bus service on campus. 
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The diaries kept by the surrogates offered many suggestions for future 
programs of this type: 

(1) Avoid labelling "grandchild" and "grandparent •" It was felt that this 
placed the younger people in a subservient role lending to age separar 
tion rather than integration of age groups « 

(2) Publicity was helpful for acceptance. 

(3) Avoid emphasizing time requirement for surrogates to spend with aged. 
This apparently put a strain on the relationship* 

(4) Aged participants should be encouraged to contact the students rather 
than waiting for the students to alwa^jp make the initial contact. 

(5) More social activities would be helpful* 

(6) Avoid assigning a particular young person with a particular retired 
person. It is believed the program would offer move thorough intet^ 
action if not "tied" to a specific other. 

(7) Students involved in the project should not have unduly heavy schedules 
which would interfere with more spontaneous interaction* 
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Chapter Three 
Existing University Housing and Alternatives 

Introduction 

An important factor in the success of Project Intergeneratlonal Living 
(PIL) , was the suitability and cotnfort of the housing for the retired parti- 
cipants. The basic needs of shelter and food, both provided by university 
housing, could contribute greatly to the pleasure or displeasure of the par- 
ticipants vith the total program. The purposes of the housing study were to: 

1 

1) Evaluate the satisfaction tif the partlripatits with their present 
campus hous i n g , 

2) deternilne their housing pref ereiu t^s for a future program, 

3) determine factors which might affect the degree of satisfaction 
and preferences. 

Met hoys 

Dat .1 Col li'i-t ion 

In order to achieve the t hrce objectives of the housing study ^ it was 
necessary to qiu'Stion the retired participants. For the first and second 
objectives^ determining housing satisfaction and preference , a questionnaire 
was developed to be administered at the end of the participants stay in the 
residence hall. The questionnaire consisted of seventy-^nine fixed alterna- 
tive questions and three open-tended questions. A copy of the questionnaire 
is incluiied in Appendix A. Several areas were included in the ^quest ionnal re 
concerning housing satisfaction. 

The questions for the housing questionnaire and interview were developed 
from two sources . Literature on housing and t he needs of the elderly were 
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reviewed, including que|tionnaire8 used in former housing studies. These 
questionnaires included both housing satisfaction of the elderly and of stu-. 
dents in residence halls. The second source of questions was the research ^ 
team. Personal experience in the residence hall and observations of the 
elderly participants were a good source for question dev^lopu^nt. 

The third objective, that of determining possible reasons for preferences 
for housing and levels of satisfaction, was analyzed by comparing two sets 
of data to the housing questionnaire ♦ 

The first set of data consisted of inforr^tion about the housing^ of . the 
participants before attending the PIL. These data were collected in informal 
interviews with each of the participants. Open-ended questions were asked 
roncernioK the present housing including eating facilities, cleaning, acti-^ 
vitiest transportation, and ronimunity. Questions were also asked about past 
housing experiences, including the number of times moved and the types of 
housing lived in. These interviews lasted from one half hour to an hour, 
depending on the amount of information the particip<ints had to give. These 
interviews were not only for the purpose of data collection, but also served 
as a way to get to talk to the elderly participants to make them feel at home 
in PIL and feel cared for by the researchers. 

The second source of data used to explain preferences and satisfaction 
was available demographic data. These data were collected from the applications 
for participation and the demographic instrument developed by the researchers 
dealing with the social and psychological effects of the program on the par- 
ticipants. 

Data Analysis 

' The data were analyzed using percentages and frequencies to determine the 

extent of satisfaction of the group and the general trend of housing preference. 
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The denogr^hic and housing background data were correlated to the housing 

sat;lte faction and preference data. 

/ 

Description of Housing^ 

The elderly participants in pYl were housed In a modern high-^rise resi-- 
dence hall complex. The complex was located on the west end of campus » about 
a fifteen minute walk for- the elderly to the center of campus and a twenty- 
tive minute walk to the east edge of campus. The cpmplex consisted of two 
^welve story halls with a central Mezzanine^ lounge land cafeteria areas. 
The two Halls were segregated by sex of the dwellers^ except for mixed ^oups 
such as the PIL and conference groups. The twenty PIL members were housed 
in the men's Hall on the fourth floor. 

The fourth floor Included 32 bedrooms » arranged along two long halls, 
surrounding a core area containing an elevator lobby, a floor lounge, and two 
large complete bathrooms. Cleaning closi^ts were also In the core area. The 
participants occupied twelve rooms, all along the north hall. The four men 
without spouses with them occupied two rooms, and next to them were two rooms 
with married couples. The remainder of the rooms were occupied either singly 
or doubly by the women participants. 

The rooms were approximately ten by twenty feet, with a large window on 
the north wall. The storage j^as all built in, and consisted of two six foot 
closets with two dressers between them. Cabinet space was provided above 
the closets for luggage storage. The tuin beds were arranged against the wal 
with the two study desks in between. Fluorescent lighting was included over 
the beds, desks, and <lressers; and there was an incandescent overhead light. 
The room colors included light yeJ low (three rooms), light green (two rooms), 
light blue (two rooms), bright ycllc-if (one room), and royal blue (four rooms) 



There were two central bathrooms , one for the men and one for the women • 
The men's bathroom was located across ^:hr. hall from their rooms and the mar- 

0 

ried couplers rooms. The women'^ bathroom was at the other end of the hall* 
so that the women had to walk down the hall to use it* Included in the bath- 
room were several sinks, four toilets in stalls, a shampoo sink witK a hose. 



and three showers. An air blowing hand dryer was provided. The partlci- 
pants furnished their own soap and towels. Thershowers had ceramic tile 
walls and floors and had lights in each stall. There was also a dressing 
space with a seat connected to each shower. 

The floor lounge was furnished with three sofas, two of which had 
been acquired by the young students living on the floor during the regular 
school year. These sofas were- not In very good condition. Also included 
were two work tables with four chairs. 

The elevator lobby included threi?.elt?vators, and a set of stairs at each 
end of the hall provided the flrt^ escape. 
Findi ngs Concerning Housin g Satis faction 

The seven general si\ject headings for housing satisfaction will be dis- 
cussed separately. General trends will be noted and specific problems will be 
explained. 

Dining Fnclllties 

The participants were questioned about several aspects of dining. The 
majority felt that the food was of good quality and variety. The special diet- 
ary needs of the elderly were met for everyone, except one man. His comment 
was thnt the desserts were too sweet for his low carbohydrate diet. The hours 
of the cafeteria were convenient most of the time for the participants, and 
they iound that if they ate early in the evening, they did not have to wait in 
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a long tirlmg line. Most rarfly felt rtished to select their food* The noise 
level of the cafeteria was satisfactory to the majority aud pleasant to some 
(30%), 

Cleaning and Maintenance 
The cleanliness of the Residence Hall was generally accepted by the par- 
ticipants. The main area which they felt was not kept clean enough was the 
elevator* Students tended i^end^row wrappers and cans down In It and these 

m 

were not cleaned up on weekends. 

The condition of the rooms was considered good or fair^ and repairs 
were made quickly or within a reasonable period of time. The lounge was not 
as satisfactory to the participants. Three (15%) considered its condition 
excellent, ten (50%) thought it was good, and seven (35%) considered it fair. 
Ill repair of furnishings,' a broken television, and poor lighting were listed 
as problems. Along with the general condition of the lounge, the furnishings 
wei^ also the subject of questions. The participants were asked about the 
comfort of the furniture. One of the twenty (5%) found it very comfortable. 
Twelve (60%) thought It was somewhat comfortable. Thirty percent (six par- 
ticipants) felt the furniture was somewhat uncomfortable, and one (5%) felt 
it was very uncomfortable. When asked about the suitability of the type of 
furnishings, two participants (10%) responded that they were very suitable. 
Eleven (55%) listed them as adequate, six participants (30%) called the fur- 
niture inadequate, and one (5%) called it unsuitable. One connnent was that 
there was not enough seating for meeting of the group, and another conment 
was that the so.'as were too soft, and therefore hard to get out of. As for 
the lighting in the'lounge, twenty percent (four participants) felt It was 
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excellent t fourteen (70%) said- it was good* one (S%) called it fair, and 

one (5%) called it poor. In general the lounge was considered less than 
satisfactory* 

^The elderly^ participants were expected to clean their rooms. They 
generally agreed that their cleaning supplies were adequate » available most 
of the time* and cleaning the room was easy. 

Residence Hall (overall) 
The residence hall personnel were judged as friendly and helpful most 
of the time. The rules in the residence hall were adequate to 75% (15 of 
the participants), but too- few to 20% (4 of the participants). Complaints 
were mostly about noisy neighbors late at night and littering in the eleva- 
tors. The behavior of the younger students was called either very good or 
acceptable by the elderly. 

Room 

The participants' rooms played an important part in their housing. This 
is where they slept, studied, relaxed, and entertained quests, as well as 
stored their belongings. The rooms were found to be satisfactory to most of 
the participants as far as size, comfort^ privacy, storage space, furniture 
arrangement, and color. The noise level for studying was satisfactory. How- 
ever, one participant had to move to be able to sleep, as the air conditioner 
blower noise kept her awake. The others rarely had trouble sleeping due to 
noise. 

The air conditioning ^system presented the major problem to the elderly. 
While they did not feel that it was drafty, the temperature was the subject 
of several complaints. The air conditioning system was regulated by one 
thermostat in one of the rooms. Twenty-five percent (five participants) 
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said the rooa was too cold. Fifty-five percent (eleyen partlcipaets) said it 
was just fine, ten percent (two participants) said it was too hot, and ten 
percent (two participants) said it was either too hot or too cold most of 
the tiTae. A -total of nine participants (A5Z) were displeased with the tem- 
perature. Several participants placed plastic bags over the vents to keep 
one half of the air condicioning out. One participant had it turned off 
completely. 

The satisfaction with the color of the rooms varied considerably. Nine 
participants (452) responded that the color was pleasing, and eleven (552)' 
found it satisfactory. None thought it was unsatisfactory or offensive. Of 
those who found their rpoms pleasing, two were in a light green room, one 
participants room was bright yellow, two had royal blue rooms, and one was in . 
a light yellow room* Of the eleven who found their rooms satisfactory in 
color, four of these lived in royal bloe Tooms,. five in light yellow rooms, 
and two in a light green room. Royal blue and light yellow were not as popu- 
lar as the other colors. 

Bathroom 

Studies have shown that the elderly have special needs for bathing faci- 
lities that are safe and easy to use* Using the tpilets, hand dryers, shampoo 
sink, and lavatories were judged as easy or not difficult by the participants. 
The showers were met with mixed reactions. Ofierating the shower faucet was 
termed easy by four (30%), not difficult by jtine (45%), difficult by four (20%), 
and very difficult by one (5%). One comment made by the one participant, in 
her eighties, was that she could not turn the handle at all, therefore had to 
have soineone do it for her. The safety of the showers was called excellent by 
three participants (15%), good by thirteen (65%), and fair by four (20%), 
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Regulating the teope'rature of the shower was easy for four pa-tlclpanta (20%). 
Fourteen (70S) called it not difficult, and two (10%) called It difficult. 

Safety 

The feeling of safety in the residence hall was another factor Influencing 
the*overall satisfaction of the participants with the housing. It was found 
that the participahts felt the fire and tornado safety precautions were good, 
but seven (35%) responded that it would be hard or impossible for them to go 
down the stairs quickly in case of fire. The possibility of physical attack 
in the residence hall was considered "not very likely" by 80%, but theft was 
thought somewhat likely by most of the elderly. The safety of the elevators 
drew mixed responses. The doors tended to close rather quickly, according to 
one comment. Five participants (25%) said the safety of the elevators was 
very satisfactory. Twelve (60%) said it was satisfactory, two (10%) said it 
was unsatisfactory, and one (5%) called it very unsatisfactory. 

Conclusions 

The elderly participants' overall satisfaction with living in the resi- 
dence hall for the eight weeks was very good. They considered almost all the 
facilities satisfactory or adequate. The major problem areas were the lounge 
and the showers. 
Housing Preference 

The second area of questioning of the participants was that of housing 
preferences. The participants wore given five housing choices to rank i/\ 
order of preference for a permanent Project Intergenerational Living. /These 
choices: 

A small apartment with kitchen 

A living suite (setting room and bedroom) with dining in the cafeteria 
A room with a small mobile kitchen (small refrigerator, 2 burner stove, 
^ broiler oven, storage, all on wheels) 
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A bedroom with a kitchen in the lounge and dining in cafeteria 
A bedrocm with dining in the cafeteria 

The small apartment and the living ^uite both received six responses as 
first choice. The bedroom with dining in the cafeteria received seven first 
rankings • 

The roommate preference vas also divided. Nine (4SZ) preferred single 
rooms » four (20%) preferred a room with a roommate » and seven (35%) said they 
would enjoy living with their spouses. The preference for the location of 
the senior citizen floor was divided 50% for an upper floor, and 50% for a 
lower floor* Seventy percent liked the separated floor for senior citizens. 
Fifteen percent felt that men and women should live on separate floors, fhirty-^ 
five percent felt that the location of the hall should be in the center of cam- 
pus, and sixty-five percent liked the hall located on the edge of campus* 

Included in the .housing preference were several questions on bathroom 
preference. Ten of the twenty preferred to have full private bath facilities 
for each room. Five (25%) listed a half bath (sink and toilet) in each room 
as first choice. Three (15%) ranked sink only in the room as first choice, and 
two (10%) preferred the central bathroom facility* Concerning showers, 85% 
(seventeen participants) said they would feel safer if the floors of the showers 
had a rough textured surface. Sixty-five percent would like a shower with a 
seat as much or more so than a bathtub. 

When asked "what would be ideal housing conditions for a permanent Project 
-Intergenerational Living'*, several comments were made repeatedly. Consolidating 
these comments resulted in the following specifications. The elderly should 
have a separate dormitory centrally located on campus. Each participant or mar- 
■ ried couple should have a one or two bedroom apartment, and cafeteria for group 
dining should be included. There should be a laundry room and a lounge area 
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for meetings of the group. Patios and gardens outside each of the units, all 

on the ground floor, would be nice. Each unit should be carpeted, and have 

individually controlled air conditioning. The bathroom sliould have a "tele-- ( 

phone" type shower attach&ent^ and a grab--bar in the shower stall. Cable tele** 

vlsiwr. chuuld be available. A sofa-bed should be provided in each apartment 

so that the participants could have overnight guests, and a recliner for relaxing* 

Storage for out-of-season items would be necessac^. There should be maid ser«- 

vice available, and transportation to shopping areas, both at extra expense. 

The housing expense would be paid for by the participants, and the program 

should be geared toward the recently retired who would enjoy auditing the 

classes and would find walking around on campus rather easy. More people 

should be included in the group, including "exchange" people from other states. 

Housing Characteristics of the Participants 

The elderly participants in Project Intergenerational Living adapted very 
well to living In the Residence Hall. The housing environment that these el- 
derly were used to affected their ability to adapt to the new housing environ- 

i 

ment. The housing interviews were the source of information concerning perma- ^ 
nent housing. The questions were asked to obtain general trends of character- 
istics in the group and to explain, in a limited way, reasons for preferences 
for housing. 

Community 

It was found that fifty percent of the participants resided in large cities 
of over 50,000 population. Thirty-five percent came from raedlum si?:e cities 
(10,000-49,000) and fifteen percent liv6d in small towns or rural areas. Fifty 
percent had a predominantly urban housing background while 25% had a rural past, 
and 25% had lived about half their lives in the city and half In the country. 
All ha'd moved at least three times in their lives, and seventy-five percent hacs 
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moved at least six times. The average length of stay for each au>ve was about 

ten years. ;^ 

Housing Tenure > 
Eighty percent of the elderly participants were home owners while twenty 
percent were renters. Fifty percent had lived in their homes ten years or 
less while the other fifty percent rang€Ki up to more than thirty yi^rs in 
the same residence. Fifty percent of the group (all women) li^ed alone. 
This >would explain why single rooms were preferred to rooms with roommates. 
The reason was that after being widowed and living alone for ten years, it 

m ■ 

was hard to live in one room with' someone else. Ninety-five percent of the 
group had lived in multiple family housing of some type before, either a 
dormitory, rowning house, or apartment. 
Existing Housing and Related Activities of Participants 

The average type of housing lived in. by these, participants was a single 
story, three bedroom, single family house. The mean age of the home was ten 
years, but the range in age of the homes was from one year to over sixty years. 

When at home ninet percent cooked for themselves or the spouse did the 
cooking. This would explain the popularity of the cafeteria. Since one half 
of the participants lived alone, they would have to cook for one, which is 
very hard to do and achieve variety in the diet. Eating alone is also lonely, 
so cafeteria dining is a better solution. One of the participants who responded 
that she did not cook, remarked that she just snacked as she got hungry. From 
a nutritional standpoint, this would be less than favorable. 

The elderly participants w^re very active in many clubs and church activi- 
ties while at home. Eighty percent were either active in their churches, or 
attended regularly. Sixty percent belonged to two or more groups for retirees, 
and forty percent participated in education for senior citizens. The 
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participants would have to break their ties with the groups they were affiliated 
with in order to join a permanent PIL. 

Six of the participants (30%) owned pets. Two of these six returned home 
often to check on these animals , and one couple had their pet kenneled for the 
eight week period. The other two participants' pets were cared for by other 
fainily members while the participant was away. Provisions for pets would have 
to be a part of housing for a -permanent PIL. 

The participants also enjoyed traveling. Thirty-five percent traveled 
monthly, fifteen percent traveled more than three times a year and forty per 
cent traveled at least once a year. Because of this amount of travel » a 
permanent PIL would have to be flexible enough to allow participants to leave 
for extended periods of time. 
Recommendat ions 

From the results of the questionnaires and interviews, it was concluded 
that several chanRes should be made for the housing to meet the needs of the 
elderly. If sufficient funds were available, conversion of dormitory rooms 
into apartments or living suites would be desirable for permanent residences . 
If this would be too expensive, several basic changes should be made to make the 
the housing more suitable. The residents should be housed on a lower floor of 
the residence so that escape from fire can be Insured. The participants should 
have single rooms, with larger rooms for married couples* Private bathrooms 
should adjoin each room or be made available for every two rooms together- 
In the bathrooms, the showets should have a seat, grab bars, and a rough stand- 
ing surface. Carpeted rooms would be easy to maintain, and would lessen the 
chances of falls on slippery tile. Beds should be on rollers for ease of mobi- 
lity for Tnaklng and cleaning around. The air conditioning temperature and draft 
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should be capable of being controlled by the individual. The lounge area 
should be suited to the elderly with good lighting and furniture that is 
easy to sit in and rise from. Adequate seating for the entire group should 
be provided for group meetings. Guests should be allowed to stay in other 
rooms on the senior citizen floor, at minimuffi expense* 

It is not. recoimemied that a permen^nt residence project be established 
with housing such as Is available atOSU. For those participants ^o do not get 
out on campus and attend classes , the siaall residence hall room can be con- 
fijiing. If only minimum changes can be made, for a summer eight week program 
these basic necessary changes should be made* The air conditioning must be 
regulated for the sake of the health of the participants. More seating is 

I 

needed in the lounge area, even if it is provided by folding chairs. The 
shower facilities must have rough standing surfaces and grab bars. The faucets 
must be easy to operate. Rooms with sinks in them (such as are provided in 
some older dormitories on the OSU cainpus) would be preferable. 
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Chapter Four 
The University Comuoity 



Introduction 



A portion of the project was devoted to a study of the affects of the 
summer program on the University consnunity and on the ability , and willing** 
nessp of the University to integrate new groups of people in to the Ifjjivejr- 
sity. In order to accomplish this goal, twenty-one members of the faculty 
and nineteen members of the administration were contacted and subsequently 
interviewed. The purpose of these interviews was two fold. The interviews 
were used to provide Information about the individual's personal feelings 
towards a program of this nature and to get some idea of ^ the degree to which 
these individuals felt that t!ie retirees should be integrated into tbr Uni- 
versity community. In' addition, the interviews provided information con- 
cerning problems that would be created for the individuals division by the 
Implementation of such a program on an ongoing basis. The members of the 
administration interviewed included the fice President for Academic Affairs 
and his assistant, the Vice President for Student Affairs and his assistant, 
the Vice President for Business and Finance, the Vice President for Univer- 
sity relations, the Director of University Extension, the University Archi- 
tect, the Director of Single Student Housing and his assistant, the Director 
of the Student Union, the Director of the University Clinic, the Registrar 
and his assistant, the Assistant Director of the HpP.E.R. center, the Area 
Coordinator for the Kerr-Drumniond dormitory complex, the Head Resident for 
Kerr Hall, the Director of the Student Union Activity Board, and the Program 
Director for the Residence Halls Association. Members of the faculty who had 
retired persons enrolled in, or auditing their classes were also interviewed. 
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Methods 

' K ■ 

The interviews with the administrative personnel were centered around 
the impact of the summer program on their departments and on possible prob- 
lems that might be encountered if an on^;oinR program were Initiated. A 
set of eleven questions was drawn up and was used to conduct the interviews 
(see Appendix A). Of the eleven questions, six dealt with the ifspact of the 
program on the individual's department. The remaining five questions dealt 
with the individuals personal feelings towards the progr^. 

The interviews with the faculty members centered around the impact of 
the program on the classroom and on possible problems that might exist should 
an ongoing program be initiated. A set of seven questions was drawn up and 
was used to conduct the interviews (see Appendix A). Of the seven questions, 
five dealt with the impact of the program on the classroom. The remaining 
two deolt with the instructor's personal feelings towards the program. 

In addition to being interviewed, each Individual was asked to fill out 
a questionnaire. The questionnaires were drawn up in an attempt to more 
fully understand the individuals personal feelings towards the elderly. Also, 
the questionnaires were designed to help in determining the degree to which 
these individuals felt that the elderly should be integrated into the Univer- 
sity community (see Appendix A) . Each respondent was first asked to provide 
certain information concerning his work at the University. Then, using a modi- 
fied Bogardus Scale, five questions were drawn up dealing with housing, faci- 
lities and services, activities, enrollments and personal involvement with 
the program's participants. The Bogardus Scale was used to measure the degree 
to which each respondent felt that the retirees should be integrated into the 
University community. A Semantic Differential Scale was constructed and used 
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in aa attempt to determine each respondent's attitudes towards the elderly. 

In addition, the questionnaire administered to the faculty members contained 
two open ended essay type questions dealing with the impact of the Elderly 
on their classes. 

« 

A third questionnaire was draw up and administered to students (see 
Appendix A). The students responding to the questionnaire were all enrolled 
in classes being attended by elderly persons. A total of pne hundred and 
thirty-five students in seven classes responded to the quest ionnaire^ The 
purpose of these questionnaires is basically the same as those administered 
to the members of the faculty and the administration, that being an attempt 
to determine the degree to which the students felt that the elderly should 
be integrated into the University and in better determining the attitudes of 
the students towards the elderly* Each respondent was first asked to provide 
certain background information about himself. Then the students were asked 
to answer tl.e five questions dealing with housing, facilities and services, 
activltWs, *?rrnllments and personal involvement with the program's partici- 
pants. The two open ended essay type quest lops dealing with the impact of 

0- 

the elderly on the classroom were included. Also, a Semantic Differential 
Scale was constructed to help in determining their attitudes towards the elderly 
in the classroom* 
Find In^s 

Before evaluating the results of the . interviews and questionnaires it is 
necWsary to re-emphasize the overall goals of the project because all of the 
information gathered during tfi'is phase of the project was used in evaluating 
the feasibility of achieving these goals. 

The primary objective of this project was to investigate an alternative 

living environment in which the elderly might be housed. The university setting 
P* 
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teas selected because of its ability to meet the needs of the elderly in a 
^ relatively compact geographic area. Besides meeting the physical needs of 
the elderly (I.e. housing, nutrition, health care, etc.), the university 
consBunity has the potential to meet many of the emotional needs of t:he «lder- 
ly through increased interaction with people of ages and backgrounds different 
fom their own. However » unless the membeis of the cotamunity, as it now 
exists, are willing to accept the members of thejtejs^roup into their commun*- 
ity any project of this nature is doomed to failure* In addition, for an 
individual, or group of Individuals to be truly Integrated into the community 
^ they must be willing, and permitted, to contribute something to that coromu- 
nity. Othej<#i|ie they become nothing more than parasites living off the re- 
sources /<f^ the|(. community . This is not desirable either from the standpoint 




of t^. community or of the individuals being introduced into it. 

/ For a program of this nature to be successfully implemented in a univ- 

/ 

/slty setting or any sotting for that matter, two things must be achieved 
within that community. First, any structural barriers that will hinder the 
implementation of the program ^i-^- regulations restricting the use of public 
property) must be Identified and, if possible, overcome. Secondly, the mem- 
bers of tht? existing community must express a willingness to accept newcomers 
into their community on an equal ground with the existing members of the com- 
munity. The instruments used in this phase of the project were designed to 
provide information about these two areas. 
The JUijn iji_U t r ^it_ion_and J'Xoiegj:^ J nt. er generational Living 

In dealing with the affects of the program on the individual's division, 
it was found that there was only one structural barrier to the implementation 
of the proKram. The University Infirmary is currently unable to process 
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Medicare claims. This means that any person seen at the infirmary must either 
have another form of health insurance or pay in cash for the cost of the treat- 
ment. This was the only department of those cont3ct€Kl that would experience 
any difficulty in accommodating theelderly w the c a mpus ^ All the other 

^departments contacted indicated that they would be able to extend their ser-- 
vices to the elderly with very little difficulty. None of the administraci^ia 
anticipated any increase in their departmental budgets with the implementation 
of a program of thlq nature. In addition » most of the administrators felt 
that they would no^ need to change .the operation of their departments in order 

^^^o accommodati^ the program • ^ 

In discussing, their personal feel ings towards a program of Itjifs nature, 
the majority of administrators contacted indicated a willingness to accept a 
program of this type onto the University campus if the program were approved 
by the necessary people. It should now he pointed out, as it was^ over and 
over again by admi nistralors , that the final approval for any program of this 
nature to be -Initiated on the Oklahoma State University campus on an ongoing 
basis must come i rom the State Board i>f Regents for Higher Education. Although 
most of the administrators indicated a wiiaingnesR to accept a program of this 
nature onto ttie campus, only one of them Indicated a willingness to work activel 
for the implementation of such a program. This individual felt that a program 
of this nature could become ^lermanent on the University campus and he suggested 
that a more intensive study be conducted in order to determine need. 
The Fac u lty and Pro j ec t 1 ntergener at iona l_ I^vjJlS 

In talking with the members of the faculty about the impact of the elderly 
on their classes, it was found that most of thi- faculty members felt that the 
elderly cnuld make a positive contribution to the learning pr.ocess by using the 
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knowledge and experience that they had gained during their lives By using 

this knowledge in the classroom, the students would be able to view their 
courses form another perspective, that of experience* Many faculty members 
dited their experiences with the participants of the suimaer program as 
exkmples of the contributions that the elderly can make to the learning 
procef^s^ One member of the faculty stated » "There would probably be a good 
impact (in the classroom) because they give their views on social structure 
and how things have changed in society today. The elderly would be good for 
classroom interaction and discussion/* The members of the faculty were asked 
if they felt that special classes should be set up for the elderly. The major- 
itv of them felt that this would not be desirable. 

In discussing their personal feelings towards a program of this nature, 
the majority of faculty members indicated, as had the administrators* a will- 
ingness to accept the elderiy into the University community. However, none of 
the faculty members indlcatrd a willingness to work actively for a program of 
this type on an ongoing basis. 

{)pe question that was asked of both the faculty and aditiinist rators was: 
"Given that the primary function of the iJniversity is education, what are your 
feel int;s about a University sponsored program whose primary function is to 
provide an alternative living environment of which education is only a part." 
The response to thif^ question was almost unanimous, and that response was that 
the primary function of the University is education and that a program of this 
nature would have to be i\isMfied within an educational framework in order to 
be ncreptable. 

The questionnaires were used to determine the degree to which the indivi- 
duals felt that the elderly should be integrated into the University coimnunity . 
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In addition, they were used in an attempt to try and determine the iodividuftl's 
personal attitudes towards the elderly. The questionnaire was broken down into 

« 

two parts i The first part of the questionnaire was based on a Bogardus Scale 
and was used to determine the degree to which the individuals felt that the 
elderly should be integrated into the University coimaunity. The second part 
of the questionnaire was a SCTiantic Differential Scale and was used to try to 
determine the individual's personal feelings towards the elderly * The ques- 
tionnaire administered to the faculty mmbers contaij}!^ two essay type questions 
dealing with the impact of the elderly in the classroom. 

The five questions in the first part of the questionnaire were used to find 
out to what extent the members of the faculty and the administration would inte- 
grate the elderly into the University community if they were allowed to set up 
the program. Refer to Tables XIV through XVIII in Appendix B. In the first 
question dealing with housing, 52,8% of the individuals responding to the 
.questionnaire felt that the elderly should be housed separately from the stu*- 
dents, with 26.4% feeling that the elderly should be housed in dormitories with 
students, but on a separate floor, and 26*4% feeling that the elderly should 
be housed in a separate dormitory • Only 26.4% of the individuals responding 
felt that the elderly should be housed in close proximity with the students 
(same floor or same room). In the question dealing with services and faci- 
lities, 41.2% of the respondents felt that the elderly should have access to 
all ot the services and facilities made available by the University, but that 
they should pay the full student fees for the use of them. Also, 41*2% of the 
respondents felt that the elderly should be able to use all of the services 
and facilities made available by the University, but that they should not have 
to pay the full student fees for them, 91 ^2% of the respondents felt that the 



elderly should be allowed to. participate to all of the activities sponsored 
by the University. On the question dealing with free audits for retired 
persons, 82.3% of .the respondents felt that this was a desirable policy. 
The last question in this part of the questionnaire dealt with the respon- 
dents personal involvement with* the elderly. In answering this question, 
88.1% of the respondents indicated that they would at least make an effort 
^o acquaint themselves with the elderly persons involved in a program of this 
nature. 

The second part of the questionnaire, the semantic differential scale, 
was evaluated by the use of a mean score for the total group, for the faculty 
and for the administration. Of the thirty-five persons responding to the 
questionnaire, twenty-nine completed the second part. The results wore evalu- 
ated on a scale from one to seven, with one being the most positive and seven 
being the most negative. A score of four on the scale would indicate a neut- 
ral attitude by the respondent. The mean score for the total group was 3.42, 
with a range from 2.21 to 4.56. The lueaii for the administrative personnel 
was 3.72 with a range from 2.84 to 4.34. The faculty-administration scores 
indicate a slightly positive attitude towards the elderly, with the faculty 
being the more positive of the two. 

The faculty questionnaire contained two essay type questions dealing with 



the elderly in the classroom. The faculty members were asked if the presence 
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of- the elderly in the classroom -might hinder or otherwise slow the class down. 
The majority of faculty members indicated that this would not be the case. 

The. questionnaires administered to the students were very similar to those 
administered to the members of the faculty and administration. The first part 
was based on the Bogardus Scdle. The second part of the questionnaire was a 
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Semantic Differential Scale and it was used in deternlning the impact of the 
elderly in the classroom. Two essay type questions dealing with the impact of 
the elderly in the classroom were also included. A total of One hundred and 
thirty-five students in seven classes responded to the questionnaire. 

In the first question dealing with housing, 75.5% of the students res- 
ponding felt that while the elderly should he housed in the same dormitories 
as students, they should be housed in separate rooms or on a separate floor. 
Only 9-6% of the respondents felt that the elderly should be housed in a sepa- 
rate building. In the question dealing with the use of services and facilities, 
97.7% of the respondents felt that the elderly should be able to use all of the 
f.^cilitles and services made available by the University. 88.1% of the respon- 
dents felt that the elderly should be able to participate in all of the acti- 
vities sponsored by the University. On the question dealing with free audits, 
82.9% of the respffndents felt that this was a desirable policy. In the last 
question dealing with the respondents personal involvement with the elderly 
persons, 90.3% indicated that they would at least made an effort to acquaint 
themselves with the elderly Involved In such a program. In addition, two 
questions were added to the student questionnaires. The first question asked 
the students if they would be interested in taking classes taught by the elderly 
persons. 82.9% of the students responding indicated that they would be inter- 
ested. The other question asked if the students would support an increase In 
tuition and student fees in order to offset the cost of such a program. 53.3% 
of the respondents Indicated that they would be opposed to such an increase, 
while 36.3% indicated that they would be willing to accept the increase If it 
proved to be necessary. 

The second part of the questionnaire, theSemanflc Differential Scale, 
was evaluated by the use of a mean score for the total group. Of the one hundred 
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and thirty-^five students responding to the questionnaire , one hundred and 
fifteen completed the second part. The results were evaluated on a scale from 
one to seven, with one being the most positive and seven being the most negative. 
A score of four on the scale would Indicate a neutral attitude by the respondent. 
The mean score for the student group was 2.47. The student scores indicate a 
fairly po itive attitude towards the presence of the elderly in the classroom. 
In answering the two essay questions, the students indicated that the elderly 
could make a positive contribution to thte learning process by contributing the 
knowledge and eKi>erience that they have gained during their lives. The students 
did not feel that the presence of the elderly in the classroom would in any way 
hinder their progress in the classroom. 
Conclusions' 

In evaluating the results of the interviews and questionnaires » it was 
found that the overwhelming majority of persons contacted have expressed a 
willingness to accept the elderly onto the University campus and, more impor- 
tantly. Into the University community. All of the data gathered during this 
phase of the project indicates not only a positive attitude towards a program 
of this nature, but also a positive attitude towards the elderly^ It should 
be pointed out, however, that the members of the faculty and the administration, 
and the .students contacted represent only a very small percentage of the mem- 
bers of the University community. It would be misleading to say that the infor-- 
matlon gathered here is indicative of the University community as a whole. 

One thing that was found to be lacking at this University is a willingness 
and desire to work for the implementation of this type of program. The people 
contacted have expressed a willingness to accept, but not to initiate. Several 

J? 

years ajRo a group of faculty members and administrative personnel attempted to ^. ,•• 
have one of the University's donnitories turned into housing- for retired employees 
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of the University* The progrw dl^ for lack oi upper level edainlstratlve 
support. For this reason, it is felt that a program of this nature is not, 
on a year round basis, feasible at this University at this time. However, it 
should be pointed out that enrollments at this University are increasing and 
the University lacks the facilities in which to house the elderly* If this 
were not the case, the University might be more willing to Initiate a program 
of this nature. 

One of the objectives of this project was to draw up a set of guidelines 
for universities considering the Implementation of such a program. In dealing 
with the university community, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to offer any specific suggestions. No two universities are the same, either 
physically or socially. Guide lines that are applicable at one might not be 
applicable at another. , Therefore, it will be best to offer only a few general 
suggestions for considejation. 

First the university must be willing to accept the elderly into their 
community. A pro^.ram of this nature is intended to provide an alternative 
living environment for the elderly. In this case, the university community 
would become home for. the elderly and not just a residence for the elderly 
or an academic arts and crafts center to keep them busy and out of trouble. 
The members of the university community must be aware of this before making 
any decision about a program of this nature. 

Secondly, the university must identify any barriers that might hindfcr 
or prevent the implementation of a program of this nature. Problems such as 
the one encountered with the infirmary at Oklahoma State University might 
cause serious problems for a program of this nature if they are not uncovered 
before the program is implemented, 
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Chapter Five 
General Suimsary and Conclusions 



Introduction 



The general conclusions concerning the inter generational living suxao^r 
project can be presented in terms of attitudes tcward the perceived feasibility 
of a program of this type either on a short term or permanent basis. This 
information was collected from the retired participants, {regular tmdergrad- 
uate students^ ' faculty and administrators. 

Attitudes Toward an Intergenerat tonal Living Program 

For the most part, the attitudes toward the program were very positive. 

The retired participants described their attitudes toward such a program in 

terms of how meaningful the program was to them and the effects of such a 

program on their attitudes and outlooks on life, ^he ir attitiuies toward the 

program can best be presented through statements they made both during and 

at the end of the project. Listed below is a sampling of these statements; 

**This has been one of the most unique and meaningful experiences 
of my life." 

"Every part of the program has had so much meaning for me — the fellow- 
ship with the other members of the group, the association with the students, 
my relationship with my surrogat^^randchlldren and my studies which have 
opened up a whole new world of thought for me." 

"My vocabulary Is inadequate to express my appreciation and debt of 
gratitude for the Intergenerational Living Program and your personal con- 
tributions to my health, education and general happiness the past 8 weeks. 
I feel genuinely improved physically, mentally and emotionally as a result 
of this multi-faceted experience." 

<^ 

"It would take pages and pages to list every satisfactory moment I 
have enjoyed, but most importantly I have learned to give of myself. . . 
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My AttsoclJitiott vith thm collttge ag« gtovip^^^my clo«ft Hiring cuvirooMSkt 

with a roomaiata — the surrogate grandchildren idea, have brought sie out 
of a narrow nit.^* 

**It has opened up a new future for me, giving stt a new goal in life. 
And made me realize * You* re never too old* to try to fulfill your secret 
dreams and hopes." 

"These two months here have really inspired to realise that truly 
•today is the first day of the rest of your life.* The first day of 
this program was the beginning of a new way of life for me.** 
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"I have gained more than I thought possible from these eight weeks 

**It has not only renewed my interest in further study, but it has 
also helped me to understand better the problems and aspirations of the 
younger generation." 

The effects of the pilot program can be summarized as providing a 

renewed sense of meaning , promoting and providing an atmosphere where two 

generations could interact, and creating an atmosphere where retired adults 

along with younger students can develop potential and cultivate abilities 

and talents. As one of the retired adults wrote: 

"The ever-increasing enthusiasm of *The Twenty* retirees gave evi- 
dence that the Intergenerational Living Project dealt with in-depth pro- 
blems of attltudlnal changes about aging and retirement: 

It was a learning environment where Individuals learned their poten-- 
tials and developed confidence In their own abilities to influence their 
future and retirement. 

« The group was a place for the development of such spiritual values 
as love, faith, mutual regard, reverence for personality, and devotion to 
common good. 

In the Twenty Group, we continued to grow together, and each member 
contributed to the growth of the others.** 

The regular students directly Involved in the project as "surrogate 

grandchildren" had attitudes toward the program somewhat more varied than the 

retired participants, but generally very positive to such a program » The 

following statements are reflections of these students* attitudes about 

the program and toward older people as a result of their summer contacts: 
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"You know this progrMi iM r sally naat b«c«u« it*s ca fun to vetch 
the older one* when they're together becauee it raelly trathea any stereo- 
type you have because they are very nuch their own people." 

* "As I look back in retroipect over the program, t have a wars glow 
inside oe. I have learned sany new ideas and have altsrsd my thought con- 
cerning the older generation; I have releamsd patience and the inportance 

of humor." 

"What surprises me is how active so many of the grandparents are. Hy 
image of older people was totally different than what I found." 

'*Vxa surprised at the great lack of probleow ~ the way everyone is 
just accepting each other as we are - both young and old." 

< 

**It makes me realize even more what ve as young people isles out on by 
not getting Involved and Interacting with our aenloi; cltlsena." 

In summary » It could be stated that the students learned that retired 
persons* like any other group of people, are not a homogeneous group, and 
that many of the differences between them and retirees were the same as 
differences that occur between any people. Of course, they also learned 
that there are some differences between the two generations, especiially 
in matters of dress, which called for some acceptance and tolerance from 
both points of view* 

The faculty and admlnistr*itors interviewed had very positive attitudes 
toward a prdgram of this type. Mast of the faculty members felt that the 
retired persons could make and did make a positive contribution to the 
learning process because of the knowh^dge and experience they had gained 
in their lives. One faculty member stated, *'There would be a good Impact 
(in the classroom) because the elderly give their views on social struc- 
ture and how things have changed in society today. The elderly are good 
for classroom Interaction and discussion." One administrator felt so posi- 
tive toward the program that he wrote a two page letter to the research staff 



suggest Ing thtt the university pursue Che posslbilicy of « large grsnc of 

money to continue the program and evaluation for at least a five year per- 
iod. 

The general attitude of all those involved in the project end those 
aware of the project was highly positive. Few even' questioned the possi- 
bility of success of the program even on a continuous basis. 
Feasibility of Establishing a Continuous Intergeneratioaal Living Pro^rsn 

The majority of the retired and regular student participmits felt that 
such a program was not only desirable but quite feasible. Some saw it as 
a more viable program on a short term basis while others encouraged the pur- 
suance of establishing a continuous program* 

However, the feasibility of such a program was determined to a greater 
degree through Interviews of administrators. Most of the administrators and 
division heads saw few mechanical problems in developing an inter generational 
living program on campus. All but one division of services at the university 
indicated that they would be able to extend their services to the retirees 
with very little difficulty. The only service agency on campus which would 
have to make some major changes is the University Infirmary which is currently 
not equipped to provide special services for the elderly or process Medicare 
claims. However, the head physician indicated the problem was not\insur-^ 
mountable. 

One other problem concerning the feasibility of establishing such a 
program on a continuous and permanent basis is the housing situation. This 
problem varies tremendously from one school to another. At OSU we have seen 
the re-appearance of the dorm shortage phenomenon. While some of our dorms 
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««re dormant two years ago, thay arc qov full to capacity. It la tha 

feeling of administrators and others that this is only temnorary and that 
in the near future the dormant dona will re-appear. 

Another problea with the housing available at OSU ia that while it 
is adequate for short term living it might prove very inadequate for per- 
maneht residence* With the exception of minimal control over air- 
conditioning the retirees were very satisfied with the living arrangement 

< 

for tha summer. 

The retirees were asked about their housing preferences for a perm- 

3 

anent intergenerational living program. Thirty-five percent of those in 
the sunmer program listed '*a bedroom with dining In the cafeteria" as their 
first choice, while 30 percent listed ''a small apartment with kitchen", and 
30 percent listed "a living suite," Interestingly enough 65 percent chose 
alternatives that could be provided with minimal changes in the present 
dorni structure. Some of the dorms on campus already provide living quarters 
like those most often chosen as first preference. 
Summar y and Cone lus i on 

There is little doubt that an intergenerational living program is 
feasible and desirable. It can provide an alternative living situation for 
retired individuals and an opportunity for ready cross generational commu- 
nication. Not only can such a program provide for those more Important human 
needs but it can also prove valuable to the university in the following ways: 

1. It can provide a valuable pool of resource people not 
presently readily available on most campuses. 

2. It can serve as a bridge between the university and the 
community in which it is located . 
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3. It can provide revanue for the university by fiilitig ei^ty^ 
dormitories* 

4. It can provide another opporttjnlty for land-grant univer- 
sities to fulfill their tripart goal of teaching, research, 
and especially extension. 

Never have we had a better opportunity to meet needs by re-aligning people 
and institutions* 
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INIERGEMEEIATIONAL LITING AT O.S.U. 

♦ 

• The Sociology Department at Oklahoma State University, funded by the 
National Science Foundation, would like to announce the foroation of an 
Intergenerational Living CoosBunity. What is an Intetgeneratioaal Living 
Community? It's a coiaminity in vhich people of different ages and back- 
groi'nds live and interact. That sounds a little bit like your town doesn't 
it. That's because most towns are like that. But a college campus is quite 
different. On a college campus the students live in a closed wrld* They 
rarely get to interact with other people outside of their age group, except 
teachers who don't count anyway. We would like to do something about this 

« 

and this Is what makes our program unique. 

Our program will involve housing retired persons in university doriai- 
tories during the 19/5 summer session. Persons participating in the program 
will have the option of auditing classes free of charge or enrolling in 
courses for credit at their own expense. Room and board, with the exception 
of weekend meals, will be provided free of charge for those persons partici- 
pating in the program. At the onset of the program each of the participants 
will be assigned a college student to act as a surrogate grandchild. These 
students will assist the participants in their adjustment to the campus environ 
ment. They will also serve as the link between the student body and the pro- 
gram's participants. The program will be in operation from May 31st until 
July 27th. Persons selected to participate in the program will be housed in 
the Kerr-Drummond dormitory complex. In addition to providing rooms, the 
complex has a cafeteria, laundry roomp, television lounges and meeting rooms. 



Oklahoma State University offers the p«rticipants a lMXg% tumber 

of facilities including a drug store, beauty and barber siKips, a bakery^ 
a dry cleaners* tennis courts* a golf course and a health* physical edu- 
cation and recreation i^enter with nuiaerous exercise facilties and sports 
activities. The university also offers laany cultural and social programs - 
for the enjoyment and enrichment of the members of the university ccraotonity. 
In addition, at the beginning of the current academic year the university 
instituted a policy which permits persons eligible for social security 
to audit classes free of charge on a space available basis* 

Now you may be curious as to why the university would sponsor such 
a program. We feel that the unlveristy campus offers many solutions to 
problems currently facing the retired person. The university can offer safe, 
comfortable -housing, nutritional meals, and pleasant surroundings. The univer-- 
slty alsQ^ offers retired persons the opportunity to continue their education 
in the area of their interest. In addition; we feel that retired people 
have gained a large pool of knowledge during their lives and that they can* 
by sharing their knowledge with others, make a valid contribution to the 
learning process. We feel that this summer program will provide us with 
valuable information concerning these areas. 

The major objective of this program is to determine the feasibility 
of establishing intergenerational living communities on collfege campuses 
on a permanent basis. It must be emphasized that this program is a research 
project. The participants In the program will be interviewed at the begin- 
ning and end of the summer session to determine their attitudes and opinions 
towards the program. In addition, the participants will be required to keep 
a daily journal to recorc problems, beneficial events, attitudes and sug-- 
gestlons pertaining to the program* 

^9 



\ 



\ 



If you are intereveed in participating in such a program, we 



encourage you to apply. Ve will only be able to provide dormitory vpace^ 

\ 

for tirenty persons. But we %iant to ^phasize that all applications will 
be given serious consideration. The only requireoents for entry into the 
program are a willingness to participate and a sta|(^ent of physical health 
from your family physician. If you would like to spend your suauoer at O.S.U.* 
please fill out the enclosed application and mail it- in as soon as possible. 
Nu applications will be accepted after Kdy 1st.-. 
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to 



tmmmutienSM, tinv^ at o.s.u. 



. «AME 

AtOME ACg . ^ 

tt^triAL gflmiS^ fVmBCR df GiCLOREIt ' 

LEVEL OF IWWm T \ ~" 

ARE YOU MTIHED? Y gS ^ MO ' 

lOIAT HAS YOUR r«w« qccgmTl5? r 

AR£ YOll WlESSm.Y RECEIVEMS 30erAL SECtglim Y ES N O 

RELieCOi%l|l£f£]ai»C£: ' ZZZII—ZIIZZL- 

HAVE YOU EVgH PAItl'lCIi^KTEO Iftf A aOUECT SiHlUlt fO THI5 BEFORE? 

If. YES, WOUU> YOJI nMM£ fifSCftlSfi It taiEFLY? ZZZZ 



WHY ARE YOU IHTEfiESTfO %% PA&TICIPATIKG Ifl THW HIOCRAM? 



IF YOU ARE HARRIED. IS'^Y^' HUSflAiji) dtC'WlFE /U;^ II!TE8iST£0 IN 
PARTICIBATINS IH THIS PROJECT? YfiS KO 

DO YOU%NO« ANY OTHpR PERS(»J «H0 IS APfLYIJK FOR WIS PRC6RAH ADO WITH 
MHOM YOU WOULO LIKE TO SHARE A ROOK? YE$ NO 

IP YES, imo? • — " 

irOOLD YOU NAVE AWY OBJECTIOM TolofiWINS A ROON HitH A PCRgOll WHO 
SMOKES? YES MO 

IF YOU ARE A PARTICIPAKT IN THIS SUHHER PROJRAH, WOULD YOU BE 

INTEl^tSTED IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES? YES m 

IF YES, V«AT TYPES OP ACTIVITIES ARE YOU HOST IKTFJIESTEO IN? 



Wem.D YOU BE ItfTEREST© IK ENROLLING IN CUSSES £)«lUfc THE SUIliMER? 
YES 

WHAT TYPE C£ASS£S WOULD 6E MOST INTERESTING TO YOU' 



WOULD Yoy Want to ambit (attekd without c&edit) or ekroll for. 

CREDIT? audit CREDIT 

WHAT IS your. PRESEKT LIVING ARRArGEIIENT? 

APARTMEiiT 

^RENT HOUSE 

mi HOUSE 

flIME R 

DO you LIVE WITH ANY OTHER PERSON' V£3 NO 

IF YES, 13 THIS PERSON A FUIEb'D REUTIVE 



01 



PLEASE SHARE m OTHER tNFOSMATTOM A&CXIT Ymsm tHAf WILL HELP US 
TO UNOERSTANi) YCHJ AND ZKFGSMATlOli MICH HAY BELT l& IN FLANKING A 

BfiTTEa siam mOCRMf: : ■ 



ALL AEPLICATIONS WILL BE GIVEN VERY CAREFUL OJNSIDERATICW AND ALL 

APPLICANTS VRLL BE NOTIFIED BY MAY 6, 1975, PLEASE RETURN THIS 

APPLICATION FOKi ALONG WITH YOUR HEALTH FORM BY APRIL 29ch TO: 

LINDA STEICHEN 
DEPARTMENT SOCIOLOGY 
401 BUSINESS BUILDING 
CHOAHOhA STATE UNIVERSITY 
STILUIAT^, OKLAHC^IA 740 74 



Although many of the questions asked in tbt» questioimalre my ieto 
very persoasl, we feel that they ere aeoscsary in developing « profile 
type for persona participating in the program. 



Wam e ' 

1. If you have children, what are their ages? — . ■ 

2. How often do you see one or more of your children? 

Daily 

A t least once a weak 

At least once in two %|eeics 

At least once a month 

^Oaly holl^eya, birthdays, or other special occ«BioRS 

A t least once a year 
^Never 

3. Bo y9u, have grandchildren? How many? 

4. He«l often do you see one or more of your grandchildren? 
^Daily 

Atleest once » week 

At least once In two i^a^ks 

At least once a monthy 

Only holidays, birthdays, or other special occasions 

least once a year 

K evftr 

5. What is jrour race? 

Atgerican ladien 

^ ^Khtte 

Black 

^Other (please. specify)___^ ^ 

6. WifJcre ware ^ou horn? ^ . .. 

7. «h«t is your dete-o-f birt|\? . 

8. How many years have you livedl in the conuoanity you new call home? 

9. How many years die! you spend in your former occupation? 

10, Vhat WAS the approxiroate date of your rettcctnent? 

11. Whet was your age at retirement? 



12. What it your prasent yearly family inconie? 



$ 7,000-$ 7,999 
$ 8,CD0-$ 8,999 
$ 9.000-$ 9,999 
§10,OOD-$14,995 
$15,000-$W,999 
$20,000 and over 



13. Vhat are your sourcea o£ fatally income? 

S ocial Security 

InveatqventB 

Veteran' a Pension s 

^^nsion from work 

^Financial Aid from Children 

C 14 Age Assistance from State 
^Other (please specify) 

14. In what type setting ha^e you spent most of your life? 

^Rural ^City 50,000 to 100,000 

Town under 10,000 ^City 100,000 and over 

^City under 30,000 

15. Please rate the following itents from the one of greatest concern 

to you to the one of le»st concern using numbers one through seven: 

^Health 

Housing 

Finances 

Lor^linrss 

^ge. 

D eath 

[ A feeling of not l^ii^ needed 

16. Kow frecjuftntly do ^ou sctend religious services? 

Once. «, week or nuare 

T wo or three tines a month 

Qnee a month 

1 ^3 thfn enco a month 

Never 



Under $1,500 

'$l,500-$2,999 

'$d,000-$3,fi99 

'$4,000-$4,999 

■$5,000-$5,999 

'$6.000-$6,999 



NAME. 
AGS. 



SEX. 



DATE. 

CLASSIFICATION-^ 



THE PURPOSE IN UFE TEST 



Jamet C. Cnimbatigh, Ph«D, 
Veterans Adminiitration Hoapital 
Gulfporty MiMistippi 



Leonard T. MahoHck, M.D. 
The Bradley Center, Inc. 
Columbuf, Georgia 



Part A 

For each of the following statements, circle the number that would be mo<t nearly 
true for you. Note that the numbers always extend fi-om one exU-eme feeling to its oppo- 
site kind of feeling. "Neutral" implies no judgment either way; try to use this rating 
as tittle as possible. 



1. I am usually: 

1 2 

completely 
bored 



4 

(neutral) 



6 7 

exuberant, 
enthusiastic 



2. Life to me seems: 
7 6 

always 
exciting 



o 



4 

(neutral) 



2 1 

completely 
routine 



3, In life I have: 

1 2 

no goals or 
aims at all 



4 

(neutral) 



Very clear goals 
and ainris 



4. My personal existence is: 
1 2 

Utterly meaningless 
without purpose 



4 

(neutral) 



6 



very purposeful 
and meaningful 



5. Every day is: 

7 6 
constantly new 
and different 



4 

(neutnd) 



2 1 

exactly the same 



I 
I 
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6. If I couid choose, I would: 

1 18 3 

^l^f efer nwtt to 
/baVifbMiibom 



4 



6 



LUitniBtmort 
Uytt liki 
this on# 



1 / 



7. After retiring^ I would : 

7 6 5 

do some of the exciting 

things I have always wanted to 



4 

(neutral) 



8 



the re^ of my life 



8. In achieving life goals I have: 



2 



made no progress 
whatever 



3 



4 

(neutral) . 



6 



pro^reiMd to com- 
plete fulfillmtnt 



9. My life is: 
1 

empty, filled only 
with despair 



4 

(neutral) 



6 7 
running over with 
exciting good things 



10. If I should die today, I would feel that my life has been: 

7 6 5 4 8 

very worthwhile (neutral) 



1 

completely 
worthiest 



1 1. In thinking of my life, I : 

1 2 
often wonder why 
I exist 



4 

(neutral) 



always see a 
reason for my be- 
ing here 



12. As I view the world in relation to. my life, the world : 

1 2 3 4 5 

completely confuses me (neutral) 



fits meaningfully 
with my lil^ 



13. I am a: 

1 2 

very irresponsible 
person 



3 



4 

(neutral) 



very responsible 
person 



14. Concerning nan's freedom to make his own clpices, I believe man is: 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

absolutely free to (neutral) completely bound by 

make all life choices liniitationfl of heredity 

and environment 



10. I am accompHi^ung — ^— - 
IL niness and suffering can be. 
12. to me aa life is 



IS*^ The thought of suicide. 



Part C 

Write a paragraph describing in detail your aims, ambitions, goals in life. How 
much progress are you making in achieving them? 
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15. WiUi regard to death, I am: 

7 6 6 

S»tpar«d and 
unalratf 



4 

(Qiutral) 



unprepared and 
irighttntd 



■•V 



1& With r^ard to suicide, I have: 

12 3 
thought of it Mfiously 
as a way oat 



4 

(aeutral) 



6 



nev^ given it a 
second tbMifiht 



17. I regard my ability to find a meaning, pui*pose, or mission in life as: 



7 

wry great 



6 



4 

(neutral) 



3 



practically none 



1& My life is: 

7 6 

in my hands and I 
' am in control of it 



4 

Ineutral) 



out of my hands 
and cNmtroUed 
by external factors 



19. Facing my daily tasks is: 

7 6 
a source of pleasure 
and satiifaction 



4 

(neutral) 



2 



a painful and bor- 
ing experien^ 



20. I have discovered: 
1 2 

no mission or 
purpose in life 



4 

(neutral) 



6 



cl^*cut goals 
and a satisfying 
life purpose 



Part B ^ 

Make complete sentences of each of |he following phrases. Work rapidly, filling in 
the blanks with the first thing that pops into your mind. 



1. More than anything, I want. 

2. My life is 



3. I hope I can. 



4. I have achieved. 



5. My highest aspiration. 



6. The most hopeless thing 

7. The whole purpose of my life. 



CooUnoAd-- 
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Affect Balance Scale 



Directions: We are interested in the way people are feeling these days* 

Looking at your present life situation (say over the past fev months), have 
you ever felt: 

YES NO 

!• ^Particularly excited or interested in^ something? 

2. So restless you couldn't sit long in a chair? 

3« Proud because someone complimented you on something 

you had done? 

4* Very lonely or remote from other people? 

5, Pleased about having accomplished something? 

&• Bored? 

?• On the top of the world? 

8, Depressed or very unhappy? 

9, That things were going your way? 

10. Upset because someone critisi2:ed you? 



^ i 9 
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Semantic Differential for Retired Adults 



Directions: Below are listed a series of adjectives each having an opposing 
adjective separated by a series of blanks. You are asked to place a check 
mark along the scale at a point which in your judgment best describes your 
feelings toward young peo ple . Make each it^ a separate and independent 
judgment. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items. Do not try to 
remember how you have marked earlier items even though they may seem to 
have been similar. It is your first impression or immediate feeling about 
each Item of that moment that is wanted. 



Progressive 

Consistent 

Independent 

Rich 

Generous 

Productive 

Busy 

Secure 

Strong 

Healthy 

Active 

Handsome 

Cooperative 

Optimistic 

Satisfied 

Expectant 

Flexible 

Hopeful 

OrganiEed 

Happy 

Friendly 

Neat 

Trustful 

Self-'Reliant 

Liberal 

Certain 

Tolerant 

Pleasant 

Ordinary 

Aggressive 

Exciting 

Decisive 



Old fashioned 

Inconsistent 

Dependent 

Poor 

Selfish 

Unproductive 

Idle 

Insecure 
Weak 

Unhealthy 

Passive 

Ugly 

Uncooperative 

Pessimistic 

Dissatisfied 

Resigned 

Inflexible 

Dejected 

Disorganized 

Sad 

Unfriendly 

Untidy 

Suspicious 

Dependent 

Conservative 

Uncertain 

Intolerant 

Unpleasant 

Eccentric 

Defensive 

Dull 

Indecisive 



12 3 4 5 6 7 
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1. Very closely related to the adjective on the left 

2. Quite closely related (but not extremely) to the adjective on the left 

3. Only slightly related (but is not really neutral) to the adjective on 
the left 

4. Neutrally related to both adjective on the left and right 

5. Only slightly related (but is not really neutral) to the adjective on 
the right 

6. Quite closely related (but not extremely) to the adjective on the right 

7. Very closely related to the adjective on the right 



Directions: Below are listed a series of adjectives each having an opposing 
adjective separated by a series of blanks* You are asked to place a check 
mark along the scale at a point which in your judgment best describes your 
feelings toward yourself . Make each item a separate and independent judg- 
ment. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items. Do not try to remember 
how you have marked earlier items even though they may seem to have been 
similar. It is your first impression or immediate feeling about each item 
of that moment that is wanted. 



/ 



1, 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



Progressive 
Consistent 
Independent 
Rich 

Generous 

Productive 

Busy 

Secure 

Strong 

Healthy 

Active 

Handsome 

Cooperative 

Optimist ic 

Satisfied 

Expectant 

Flexible 

Hopeful 

Organized 

Happy 

Friendly 

Neat 

Trustful 

Self-reliant 

Liberal 

Certain 

Tolerant 

Pleasant 

Ordinary 

Aggressive 

Exc iting 

Dec isive 



1 



3 



Very closely related to the adjective on 
Quite closely related (but not extremely) 
Only f;lightly related (but is not really 
loft 

Neutrally related to both adjectives on t 
Only slightly related (but is not really 
the right 

Quite closely related (but not extremely) 
Very closely related to the adjective on 



6 
the 



7 

left 



Old Fashioned 

Inconsistent 

Dependent 

Poor 

Selfish 

Unproductive 

Idle 

Unsecure 
Weak 

Unhealthy 

Passive 

Ugly 

Uncooperat ive 

Pessimistic 

Dissatisfied 

Resigned 

Inflexible 

Dejected 

Disorganized 

Sad 

Unfriendly 

Untidy 

Suspicious 

Dependent 

Conservative 

Uncertain 

Intolerant 

Unpleasant 

Eccentric 

Defensive 

Dull 

Indecisive 



to the adjective on the left 
neutral) to the adjective on the 

he left and right 

neutral) to the adjective on 

to the adjective on the right 
the right 
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Pre- and Fost-Suasser Questioxmalre 

The ptirpoec of the followina questions is to dctarmioe- the. degree of your 
previous contact with senior citizens. 

HoV oft€n Here jou. in c»ntact with senior citizens prior Co this sussner? 

^eily Weekly ' ' M onthly _ I wicft Yearly 

fearl^ 

Who are thf senior citieenQ with idhoo you have had interpcursonal contact 
in the past? (Not necessarily Iheir naass, bot rather their relationship 
tb_you, e.g. grawtrnotherj neigl^r, estc.) 



Bow would you evaluate your prsvio»45 contact with aeni£»r eitijsens? 

Beneficial Harmful 

ilappy Sad 

Friendljr Un^Seniljr 

Coiafortabie _ |[0<»irfor!:«hlc 

Meaningful "_I „ ^snln^X^^^ 

Attrecting i^peHing 

• 12-34567 

1. Vtfty closely related to the adjective en the left 

2. Quite closely related (hut not exlreniely) 1# t*»e adjaetlve on 
the left 

3. Chljf slightly ^elated (but is not really neutral) to the. adjective 
on the left 

Hfeutral relatnd to' both ^uijcctive. ou iHc left find right 
^ Only sTigHtly relrtai (but not re<»Uj ©ffutraU adjective 
on the rfeght 

quite closely relStaJ (iJnr not axtrenEly) ti? the adjective on 
the right • 

V«?ry closely related to the adjective on the right. 



Directions t 

Biiloif ar« listed a scries o€ sdje 
sdjective separated by a scries of bla 
mark alons t^e scale at a point \Aich 
faelings toiArd oldar p eople Iii?ke ea 
judgment. |to not worry or puEsle over 
remember how yoii have niarUcd earlier i 
to h-'ve been similar. It is your fi^s 



ctivcG each having an opposing 
nks. You asked to place a check 
in your judgment best describes your 
ch itent a separate and independent 

individual itcias. Do not try to 
tens even though they may seem 



it iiBpre3sion or iriC^dfate feeling 

about e^ch item of that uoment that is wanted. 

Progressive ^ ^ OU fashioned 

Consiacent _ Inconsistent » 

Independent Dependent 

Rich Poor 

Generous Selfish 

Prodluccive Unproductive 

Busy Idle 

Secure ^ Insecure 

Strong 

Healthy [ lAiheolthy 

Activa Pansive 

Handsome Ulsly 

CoDpsrative IMcooperative 

Optipiistie Pessimistic 

Satisfied Dissatisfied 

Expectant fteslgned 

FlcKible XAflexible 

Hopeful _^ Oejectei 

Orgdniicd Oisorgani^ed 

Happjr Sad 

Friendly Unfriendly 

rfeat 2 Untidy 

Trustful Suspicious 

Self -Reliant ^ Impendent 

Liberal Conservative- 

Certaifi [ Ubfieriain 

Tolerant ^ Intolerant 

H&B^snt Un^le&ssrC 

Ordinary Lc^antH-c-- 

Aggressive Defensive 

Exciting Dull 

JDecisive Indecisive 



I 
2 

5, 
7, 



1 2 " 5 6 7 

Very closely related to the adjective on the left 

(Jbite closely related (but not extremely) to the adj«ctive on 

the lett 

Only slightly related (byl is not really neutral) to the adjective 
on the left 

Neutrally rela-ted to botft adjective, on the left and right 

Only slightly related (Dut is not tpelly ncutr'**!) to the adjective 

on the right 

Quite Closely rclafced (but not extremely) to the adjective on 
the right 

Very closely relate 1 to the adjective on the right. 



%e purpofie o£ this Hii€Pkyp Ifiveatory is to orasure the value (jmsniag) te yo^ e€ certain ia^rtunt 
aspects of yoiir exp«rian€»s on cai^m9. 

BelcniT •itch n^^ered stataiaant you will find a series o€ opposiog adjectives each 4Peparatadl sev^en 
spaces. These adj8C.ci.vss refer t» the nUid3er«4 stat«i«»nt above it. Xou arts aakn^d to place e oheeR eark 

within one of the spaces for each adjective pair. 

The seven spaces be^tK&en e^cft adjective fair have the, fellowiog oieaninies: 

__„___ _^ 

1. Very closely related to the adjective on the left 

2. Quite closely related (but not ejftreaely) to th« adjective on th« left i 

3. Only slightly related (^t is not raall^ neutraJL) to the adjective on the left 

4. I^utrslly related to both adjective on the left and right 

5. Only slightly related (but is not really nctutral) to t^>C adjective- an the right 

6. Quite ©lonely related (but not actreiaely) to the a4j«c|ive on the rig^t 

7. Very closely related to the adjective on the right:. 'V. 

You are to choose the space that best describes jour feelings ti^lz^ tive nwaiNired ststeaent. 



iieekly Inventory Instructions eontimted: 

Since you will be filling the Hmekly Inventory out on S ngular bssif this s\mmt, pliase 
do not try to r«esll how you checked sinll«r items during a previous lieek. Pleasa. mMke. each it^m 
for cech week a sspsrate aiui independent Judi^nt. Do not worry or pasxle over ^.ndivldu&l ItMM* 
U is your l^irst impression or ieoiediatc feeling aiooxxt each iteat, at th»t nomenc, that is wanted. 

m 

DAILY IKVEirrORY 

Instructions for the Daily Inveotorjf are. at the t-op of the first page for each day's 
entries . 

WEEKEND IWEtn'ORT 



Instructions for the Weekend Inventory are at the top o£ the Weekend Inventory p«ge. 



DAILY INVENTORY 



H« are interested In activities you have experienced today that made a real iiapression on you 
either favorable or unfavorable. In the spaces provldad belov please list each of these activities 
and answer the questions related to these activities. (Space is provided for five such activities; 
however, if you were impressed in any ymy with »ore than five, use the back of this page following 
the ssae fovmt. On the other hand, it is likely that you aay not on each day have as tnpiqr as 
five impressive activities). 

1. Activity ^— 

Please list the nanes of those %*o joined you in this activity and tell hofT or \*iere you aei 
each of these: 



W&s this activity inpressive to you because of the people, the activity, or both? 

Please rate this activity by placing a check mark along the scale at the point which best 
describes th« degree of favorability or unfavorability of the activity: 

Highly Favorable Highly Unfavorable 

2. Activity^ . 

Please list the names of those who joined you in this activity ani tell how or where you met 
each of these; 



Was this activity Impressive to you because of the i^ople, the activity, or both? 

Please rate this activity by placing a check ojrk along the scale at the point which best 
describes the degree of favorability or unfavorability of the activity: 

Highly Favorable Highly Unfavorable 



Activity 

Please list the aataes of those who joined you in this activity and tell how or idiere you ntt 
each o£ these: 



iras this activity lQpressiv», to you because, of ths i^eople, the activity, or both^ 



eiease rate this activity by placing a check mark along the scal« at the point t*ich best 
describes the degree of favorability or uafavorability of the -activity : 

Highly Favorable Highly Unfavorable 

Activity 

Please list the names of those who Joined you in thi^ activity and tell how or lihere you met 
each of these: 



Was this activity impressive to you because of the people, the activity, or both? 

Please rate this activity by placing s check mark along the scale at the point which best 
describes the degree of favorebility or unf avorability of the activity: 

Highly Favorable Highly Unfavorable 

Activity__ , f 

Please list the names of those who joined you in this activity and tell how Or where you'aat 
•ach OS tiles e: 



Was this activity impressive to you because of the people, the activity, or both? 

Please rate this activity by placing a check mark along the scale at the point which best 
describes the degree of favorability or unf avorability of the activity: 

Highly Favorable Highly Unfavorable 



\ i 



I ■ 1 ! 1 



I --1 I 



In the space provided below, please discuss anything that occurred today or any thoughts 
you have had about today iihlch you feel ixsuld be important for us to knom 
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WEEKLY INVENTORY 



Please refer to the instruction pags at the very first of your tinry. Also, you may wish to go 
back and read what you have written on the daily records to remind you of certain things. 

In the bos provided briefly e;cplain the bpsis 
for each response: 

I. Velue of your classroom activities during the past week (if .applicable) : 
T he Professors 

Beneficial Harmful 

Merciful Merciless 



Influential _ Uninf luontial 

12 3 4 5 6 7 



Other Students 



Friendly 
Influential 



Unfriendly 
Uninf Uential 



Intelligent Unintelligent 



1 2 3 4 5 5 7 



AcadeETiic Work 



Meaningful Meaningless 

Useful Useless 

Unambiguous , Ambiguous 

1 2 3 4 ~r "T ~ 



^— » m *^ II 



Hhat suggestions for the solution of the probl«m(s) that jrou encountared would you suggest' (Use reverse side) 



■1 .1 



1 I 



In the box provided briefly explain the basis 
for each response: 



2. Value of your experiences with Surrog a te Grandchild during the past neek: 

Beneficial Haraful 

Happy Sad 

Friendly .: Unfriendly 

Comfortable Uncomfortable 

Meaningful Meaningless 



Attracting Repelling 

12 3 4 5 6 7 



fr/hst suggestions for the solution of the probleM(s) that you encouctere" Would you suggesf 
(Please respond on reverse side) 

3. Value of your experience, \tfith your roM^te during the past week (if «pplic£7ble) : 

Beneficial Harmful ~— 

I 

Happjr Sad 

I 

Friendly 



^ Unfriendly 

Comfortable u Uncomfortaft 

Meaningful 

Attracting 



Keanioglcss , 

Re pell in 



What suggestions for the solution o2 the problem(s) thni you encountered woul^ you sug-est? 
(Please respond on reverse side.) 



4 



In the box |^ovid«d briefly explain the basis 
for each rasponse : 

ItlT^H^l s the ganeral University Coiq«unit y today (living, recreational sod 

healtii facilities, food, acquaintances, otJicr than those «sentioned above): 

Beneficial Harmful 



Happy ' 

Perfect 

Comfortable 

U5!«€ul 

Attracting 

What 



IiQperfect^ 

Uncomfortable 

Useless 



Repelling 

5 S 7 



^at suggestions for the solution of the problem(s) that you encount««red would you susiiest? 
(Please respond on reverse- side.) «««»eaLi 



< '. ') 
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WEEKEND INVENTORY 



In the spaces provided below please list the loajor weekend dctivities in ^hich yoxt pBTticipated. 
mth idiom did you do Jthis? Where (e.g., campus, home, relative or friend^s home)? 



^TURDAY ' ACTIVITinS 


WITH VHOM 


WHEKE 

• 


SUKOAY ACTIVITIES 
. 1^75 . 

/ 

s 


WITH \kQi\ 


WHERE 

m 



DAILY RECORD 
FOR 

SURROGATE GRANDCHILD 



How much time J if any, did you spend with your surrogate grandparent today? 

• / 

"In what activities did you et^age with ydur surrogate grandparent today? 



Plesse list the names of any additional persons iriio may have joined you in each activity and tell where 
or how these people became involved in the activity. 

Please rate the value of your experience with your surrogate grandparent today according to the 
instruction sheet at the front of this Record Book. 

« 

In the boK provided briefly explein the 
basis for each response. 



Beneficial Harmful 

Happy Sad 

Friendly Unfriendly 

Comfortable Uncomfortable 

Kesningful Keaningless, 

Attracting Repelling 

1 2 3 <• 5 6 "T" 



(OVER) 



In the space provided belov please discuss anything additionally v^lch you £eel would b& 
importaat for us to knot; about today's contact uith your surrogate grarloarent. 



4 



• 

;<0 



W« mv Intawtted ia finding out what you lltoad and dUlikad about 
living in tha Raaldtoce Hall. He alae would Ilka to know yj» «»w 
prefer for your houaing if you wa to tato part in a pregrw J^'J* 
generational Living In the future. Pleaaa cheek tha a^ropHat. apace for 
Che anawer which beat; eicpreaaea your feeliaga about your houaing. 

DJnln a Pacllltiea 

I. The food aervlce eoployaes were helpful Coooanta 
and pleasant* 

oost of the time 
some of the time 
rarely 
never 



2. The quality of the food In the cafeteria was; 



_ excellent 
' good 
fair 
poor 



3. The variety of food available was; 

excellent 

- good 

fair 



poor 



4. Special dietary needs were snett 

tnost of the titne 
sotne of the time 
rare ly 
never 



5. Waiting in the cafeteria line was: 

very tiring 

occassioaally tiring 

rarely tiring 

never tiring 

6. Serving oneself in the cafeteria was rushed: 

most of the tioae 

occass tonally 

rarely 
never 



Cafeteria hours were convenient; 
all of the time 
tBoat of the tloac 
sooe of the tlioe 



^ rarelv 
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very plsasant 
sRtlifiactory 
a littU noisy 
very noisy 



Cleaniog and MaUatenanco 
i. Tt» cle&nlia«ss of the halla was satis faceory: 

most of the tine 

some of the tine 

^^^^^^^ rarely 

never 



2, The cleanliness of the lounge was satisfactory: 

»» 

B^t of the time 
some of the time 

rarely 

never 



3, Types of supplies for cleaning (brooms, windex, etc.) were: 

. very good 
adequate 
inadequate 

Very inadequate ^ 

4. List other supplies needed: 



6, Cleaning supplies were available when needed: 

toost of the time 

" _ soois of the tlffle 

rarely 
never 



6. Keeping the rocwt clean was: 

very easy 
easy 

difficult 

very difficult 

7. The general condition of the room was: 

excellent 

good 

fair 

poor 
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8. The general coodltioa of the lounge 



excellent 
good 
fair 
poor 



9. Repairs usze made: 



quickly 

within a reasonable amount c£ tioe 

alovly 

not at all 



Residence Hall 



1. I used the floor lounge: 



^frequently 
[ occasionally 
'_ rarely 
never 



2. The furniture in the lounge was: 



very comfortable 
aomewhat comfortable 
sometAiat uncomfortable 
♦very uncomfortable 



3. The tyije»of furniture in the lounge was: 



very suitable 

adequate 

inadequate 

not suitable at all 



4. The light tiig in the lounge was: 



excellent 
good 
fair 
poor 



Rootn 



1. The furniture arrsngeraent was: 



very good 
satisfactory 
vinsat is factory 
very unsatisfactory 
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B«eaut« o£ the roon maagimmt, loskias 
thm bed vas: 



not diff ieule 
dlffleult 
v«ry difficult. 

Opening the drawer* was: 



not difficult 

difficult 

very difficult 

Tha roOT was too drafty: 



all the time 
vaoBt of the time 
sotae of the time 
rarely 

Most of the time the tesqperature of tha 
room was: 

^^^^^^^ too cold 
just fiae 
too hot 

• either too hot or too cold 



The amount of storage In the room was: 

very satisfactory 
satisfactory 
unsatisfactory 
very unsatisfactory 

The type of storage was-. 

very satisfactory 

satisfactory 
^^^^^^ tms at is factory 

very unsatisfactory 

It was too noisy in the room to sleep: 



all the tisBi 

12^1^ most of the time 

some of the time 

rarely 

It was too noisy in the room to study: 

all the time 
most of the time 
■ soiae of the time 
raxaly 



10. The slxe of the rooo wi»: Coooeat* 

very satisfactory 
satis £actory 
unsatisfactory 
very tmsat is factory 

11. The color of the room was: 

very pleasing 
satisfactory 
unsatisfactory \ 
offensive ^ 

12. The privacy of the room was; 

very private 

satisfactory 
unsat is factory 
not at all private 



i 



13. The overall coofort of the room was: 

very comfortable ^ 
satisfactory ^ f 

unsatisfactory 
very uncomfortable 



The location of the bathroom was: 

very satisfactory 
satisfactory 
unsatisfactory 
very unsatisfactory 

2, Entering the toilet stalls was: 



easy 

not difficult 
"difficult 
very difficult 



Bathroom 

CoiBinents 



3. Flushing the toilet: 



easy 

not difficult 
difficult 
very difficult 



4. The state of repair of toilets was: 
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excellent 

satisfactory 

unsatisfactory 

very unsatisfactory ^ 



5- The light log In tYm showers w. CoomtatB 

e xcellent 

good 

fair 

poor 



6, Operating the shower faucets wast 

not difficult 

difficult 

very difficult 

t 

7, The ^fety of the showers was: ^ 

excellent 
_ good 
fair 

poor 



8. Regulating the temperature of the shower •as: 



easy 

oot difficult 
difficult \ 
very difflcu\t 



9, The water supply was: 

ve^ good 
adequate 
inadeqi>ate 
very inadequate 



10. Operating the shampoo sink t'ss: 



easy 

not difficult 
difficult 
very difficult 



11. The hand di;yer was: 



very good 
satisfactory 
unsatietactofy 
very unsatisfactory 



|2. Soap and paper towels should be available la Coraaents 
the bathroom: 



yes 
no 



Residence Hall 

I. The head resident Is helpful and pleasant: 

all the time 
most of the tlcae 
some of the time 



2« The clerks . at the desk ere helpful and pleassctt: 

_____ all the time 

______ most of the time 

_____ sane of the tine 

rarely 



3. The hojiseke^pers are helpful and pleasant: 

^^^^^ all the time 
^^^^^^^ most of the time 
8ome of the tine 
rarely 



Urn The nudber of rules in the residence hall Is: 

^^^^^ too few 
^^^^^^ adequate 

the righl: amount ^ 
too many 



5* What vould you llk^ to do that you can't 
do In -a residence hall? 



6, ynxat is sllo^^ed In residence halls shat you feel should not be allowed? 



7 
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Safety 

la case of fire, safety precautions are: 

very satisfactory 

satisfactory^ 
^^^^^ unsatisfactory 
^^^^ very unsatisfactory 

Going damstairs quickly in case of 
fire would be: 

impossible 
^ hard 

fairly easy 

very easy 

In case of tornado, safety precautions are: 

^^^^^^ very satisfactory 

^ satisfactory 
^^^^^^ unsatisfactory 
very unsatisfactory 

Safety of the elevators is: 

very satisfactory 

^^^^ satisfactory 
, unsatisfactory 

very unsatisfactory 

The likelihood of the^t Is: 

very likely 

somewhat likely ^ 
not very likely 
not at all likely 



The likelihood of physical attock is: 

^^^^^^^ very likely 

somewhat likely 

_ not very likely 
. tt^ at all likely 

The behavior of the students in the lounge ^ 
meseanine, and cafeteria is: 
. ^^^^.^^^^ very good 
. acceptable 

unacceptable 

very unacceptable 



1. Rank your preferetjce of housing for a percjtamnt Comoeats 
lAtsrgeaerstiooal lt^^|^r(«rf!m: 

a small apartment with kitchen 

^2IIZ a living suite (sitting room and bedro<Ka) with aiaiog 
in the cafeteria 



a room with a small mobile kitchen 

" (small refrigerator, 2 burner stove, 

broiler oven, storage on wheels) > 
bedroom with a kitchen in the loonge and dining In cafeteria 

~ bedroom with dining in the cafeteria 



2, State ycwr preference for a roommate: 
Single room 

with rootmaate of same sex 
with spouse (if you have one ) 



3, State your floor preference: 

on an upper floor 

on the ground floor 



4, Rank your preference for floor-mates 
(you may check more than 1 choice) 

on same floor as young students of the same sex 

_____ separate floor for senior citizens 

separate floors for women, men, and married couples 



5. Rank your preference for residence hall location: 

in the canter of caucus 

on the edge ^S. cas^us (as Kerr-Drummond) 

slightly off campxjs (as Bennett Hall) 



Bathroom Preference 



1, \<hen you bathe » do you prefer: 
tub 

shower 
both 



2. A shower with a seat would be as preferable as a tub; 



yes 
no 



3, A rough standing surface in the shower would make 
you feel safer: 



yes 

O ____ tto 
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4. There shmild be celling heaters la the CoDoeati 
shower stalls: 



yes 
ao 



5. Rank the follot^lng la the order of preference: 

central bathrtKMn 
_____ lavatory and toilet In rocwi 
_____ lavatory only in room 

full bath facilities in room 



6. It is difficult for wu to bend over to 
use the sink; 



yes 
no 



7. The sink height should be raised: 



yes 
no 



Overall, in your opinion, what w<»ild be the ideal living cooditioaa for a 
permanent university program of this type? (Please be as Inclusive as 
possible) 



o -MO 
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Interview Schedule for Administrators and Faculty 

1. What .re your feellngt .bout haVlrig retired per.oni living o» tb. univer.lty 

2. H.. your dep.rtB.ent h.d to «.ke «oy ch.nge. In It*. oper.tioB to .cco««»d.t« 

the teiuporwry progrva currently in oper.ttoa? 

3 If « progrMi of thl. n.ture vere lapleuient.d on m penn.nent bjiiij, «li«t ^^e« 
Jhe tctl^itle. .nd .ervUe. offered by your dep.rt«ent vould b. nece.-ty? 



4 Do vou know of «ny restriction, tb.t would prevent your dep.rtiaent, or thii 
«lJe«ltr»« • f-o- """"S neces..ry ch.nge. to .cco«od.f .ucli 



a progr.flif 



5. Would your dep.rtoent be willing to make those change.? 



6. To what extent 



would these change, increa.e your departmental budget? 



7 I. there a. far as you know, any reali.tic pos.iblUty of obt.ioing out.ide 
J^n^og fr" -t«e Jr federal agencie. that »ight help to .upport .uch . pro 



progr^7 



8 Do you feel that the univer.lty policy that allow, retired per.on. to .udlt 
' classes free of charge is a desirable one? 



o Given that the primary function of the university is eduction, wh.t are 
^' f eetLg.1o5.rd^ university sponsored program whose primsry function 1. 
provide housing and not an education? 



your 
to 



10. Would you support the idea of a f«ll-ti«e. on-going progra- of thi. n.tur*? 

11. What are your personal feelings toward a program of this nsture? 
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Oh— tiotauily for iUiflriLnlitgatotii 

adv telag coaduct^ oa tin p«S.U« eat^iut, Uiid«r ««be siip^svUioa of «tift !Chip«rt«sit 
of Sociology, tha pirogrma hu brousht ti^cnty ntl;.e4 persona to tbo OMipii* to 
llw sod participate lo caapua Ufa during tha ciglrt vaak aimar aaaalon. In 
oxdar to avaluata tha faaalblllty of thia prograai wa of tiia raaaareb ataff upuld 
appraclatc ycHir raapcHue to tl» folloiricig quaitioiia* 

Plaaaa fill la tha foUoiriiis Mforaatlim; 

^ Yeara at 0«S.II« ^^^^^ Poaltloa ' 

Taara la Poaltloa \ 



Plaaaa llat all poalti<ma pravloualy hmU at O.S.U* 



lo aoavarlog quastloaa 1 thru Sp pUtaa indicate idileh aalaetlon, la your 
oplaloa» baat cocaplataa the stateiasat# If you ara unabla to uaa aay of tha 
aa lactloaa plaaaa Indlcata ao by wrklng "otl»r" and axplalo why oa tte bac|& 
of tha paga« 

!• If Oklahoiaa Stata' Halve ralty adopted a prc^ras that vould allov retired 
peraona to live oo c4tsqKia^ oa a paraanent baa la ^ do you feel thet theae 
retired peraooa ahould; 

^_ Be housed lo dormitories with students for rooo- tastes 

Be housed In domltorles on floora with atudeata» but la aeparate 
roooa 

Be bouaed in dormitories vith students » but housed together on a 
separate floor 

Be housed in a separate dormitory , but still live ^ casque 
Hot ho allor^^ed to live on caaspus 
. Other 

Z. Ttoae retirei' ::ersoaa llviag m campus should; ^ 

Not be required to pay student activity fees, but they should be 
allowsd to use all of tha servicea and facilitlea made available 
by the Calveralty (l*e« the Stt^eat Ualoo, the MStSL eimter» tt^ 
Iaflraacy» etc.)* 

' Be retiulred to pay only partial student activity faea, but be allowed 
to uae all of the servicea and tecllitlea aade available by the 
Ofalveralty 

Bo required to pay full student activity faea ted be allomd to uae 
all of the servicea and facilities nade aiwllable by the fJniverelty 

Be requited to pay full atudent activity fMa» but \m allomd to uae 
only certain aervleea mid facilities made avalMle by the Gtilveralty 

Be required to pay only partial* atodeut activity faea and be 
alloiied to oae mly certain aervleea and facilitlea made ai^llahle 
by tha Oniveraity 

Hot pay atudent activity feea and not be alloiied to use any of the 
secvleea and facilities mc^e available by the University 

OttMt 



\ 



\ 



\ 
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Sm tbm§m rttlMd ptnoo* living oa cmihui •hould: 

■ B« ftlloMd to {MivtieipAtt io mil o£ eh« mecivltlM ud orgaolMelOM 

B« «lloi9«d Co ^irfcleiMet la only e«rtaiii aetivititi Md ofi«iiis«tioos 
'of£«Md by thfi Unlverii^ty 

&« mllamd fo pirtleipM^Kia ooly thoic ttctivltlM BSkA orgulsttiau 
Mp«cl«lly d««lgiiftd for them 

_ Othtr 

4« If « progna of this lutun win IsiplMeaC^i m o cmtlmiiag bMis oo tbm 
OkltbooB Stmeo Vaivetilty cm^hui » t vould: 

Make an offort to acqimlat s^olf vlth tticto pcoplo and cultivate 
tlialr friandahip 

Maica as affort to acquaint oyaalf irlth thaaa peopla» but not taake aa 
affort to cultlvata their friandahip 

, Hot make ma affort to acquaint oyaalf vlth th^mm people 

tiake an affort to avoid contact with theae people 

Other 

5« Keeping in mind that the Unlveraity nov has a policy that allwa retired 
pera^ia to audit coursea frae of ehaige, tt^e retired perstma living on 
campus should; 

^. Be alloved to audit, on a space available basis, any course offered 
by the University 

Be alloimd to ai^it some, but not all, of the courses offered by the 
Univi^rsity 

Be allcaiied to audit s<m courses offered by the University atsd take 
aome courses that are especially designed for them 

Only be alloved to tate those courses that are eapecially designed 
for them 

^ . ^ Kot be allowed to take any courses 
Other 

6« lieping in mind that these retired persons have gained a large |^1 of 
knowledge during their lives, would you be interested in taking special 
classes tsught by these people? 

■ Yes 

Ho 
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tmlm mtm lUtcd m tcrlM o£ ad j«ctiv^ cadi httviag «a oppMistg «d- 
jMfciva ••p«rat«d by m ftrUt of blanks. You «t« Mfaid to m i^bmtk 

mtk along ch« aeala ae a c^iot vhlch, la yo^a* jtidcaaaat» bate daaetiba 
your faalif^a tcward gtti ged pjcapl a (ovar 62 yaara o£ aga) • Maka aach 
turn a aaparata aad ifidapaodatic Ji^ls*aMi£. Do noc w^rry ox puaala wmt 
iadivldMl Itatm, So oot try to tMin^r hoir you iMmi «arfcad aarliar lSaM« 
Airaa though they may sMm to hava baan almilar. Xt la your f irat 
lapraisim or tmmdimtm Caaling about aach itaa o£ that OMitac that la 
imitad* 



Prograaalva 014 £MhloQad 

Cooalataat ^„ Ii»cotiaiatant 

Xadapoodaat „^ Pa pio da o t 

Ueh Foot 

Gaoarous _ _ _ Salfitfb 

|xoductiv« . Ooproduatiw 

Buay MXa 

Saoura Xoaaeura 

Stroog Waak 

Baalthy Bobfaltlv 

— ^ — • Paialva 

Haodioiae Ogly 

Cooparacive Uaco^ratlva 

Optlslstic ^^.^ ^^^^^ ^..^ ^.^^ Paailalatic 

SatUflad _ Dlaiattifiad 

Expaetaat Seiignad 

Flaxlbla toflaxtola 

Hopaful Dajaotad 

Orgaalssd ^ Oliorgaolsad 

B*PPy — « — — ^ - , " „. ^ Sad 

Friaodly Uofrlandly 

Kaat Ootldy 

Tmatful _ „^ Suiplcloua 

Salf-SaXlaut Oapcodaot 

Llbaral Cooiaxvat iva 

Certain „^ Uocartaln 

Tolnraat ^ ' Xatolarant 

Flaasont ^^^^ ^..^ Baptoaaaat 

Ordinary _^ Ece^trlc 

Aggratsiva Bafaoalva 

Exciting _ DuU 

Daclaiva ^^^^ Indtci«lv« 

-J 2 r 4 5 6 7 



!• Vary alosaly ralatad to tha adjaetiva on ttm Xaft 

,2<i Qutta closely ralatad (but not axtreoety) to tht adjaetiva on ttm left 
3* Only sl^tly ralat^ (but Is not raally nautral) to tha adjactlva on 
tha laft 

4# Neutrally ralati^ to both adjactlva on tiia la It and ri^t 
5t Ooly slightly ralatad (but Is net raally nautral) to tha adjactlva on 
tha rlf^t 

A. Quite cloaaly ralatad (but not mettm^ly) to th$ adjactlva on tha 
rl^t 

7. Vary closely ralatad to tha adjective cm the right. 
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Qm^tionoitrii for Facttlcy 

A MAtloMl SeUiiM Fottodrntioa BpooMCtwA IntmtfMmxmtiMl Limine ProfTM U 
aow b«lat cdodttcesd on tht O.S.O* emqpas. Uodtr thm iupcfvitioo of tte SttpartMoC 
of Sociology^ t!^ prc^ras hu brou^t t«taty rtttrcd ptreani to cl^ caapM eo 
livt cod pmrtieipate la casaiitui lift durlag tlm «le!*c %iA«k tixmir «cs«ioQ» Tbot« 
p«noas agt tixty<»fiM tod ovtr «n allovid to ftudit eoiir««8 fcM of chflrgo «d 

hm$ •arolUd in your 

ooun«« " 

to oxdor to «v«lu«te chc feasibility of ttiU progrca no of tho MioftKh staff 
vottld spprccistft yoyr Hspoass to th« foilmUig quest loot. 

n««ss fill in the folloving Inforastioci: ^ 

*«• - Hmmn Tesehiog Years Teachiiig at O.S.B, ...^ 

Fereeat of Tin Speot io Teaehiiig Fereeot of Tim Spent itt Sssearch 

Ftreeat of Tlfat Spent in /dmiaistrstlon Percent of Tioe Spent In foteaslon 

DepsrtQent 

In snsvering questions 1 thru 5, please indicate vhUh selectiont in your 
pinion, best cookie tes the stateoent. If you are imable to use sny of the 
eeleetioos please indicate so by irking ^'other'* mod explain lAy on the back of 
the page. 

t. If Oklahosia Stace University adopted a prc^rao that would allov retired 
pers<ms to live on caispus on a persment basis^ do you feel that these 
retired persons shcxild* 



Be housed lu dorcdtories with students for roop-'tsates 



. Be housed in dormitories on flcKirs vith studeots, but in separate 
rooctt 

So housed in donaitories vith students, but together on a separate 
floor 

- ■ Be housed together in a separate dormitory/ but still live on campus 
^^^^ Hot be slloifed to live cm caci|ms 

Other 

These retired persons liviog on campus should: 

Not be required to pay student activity £ees» but they should be 
allowed to use all of the services ard f^ilities made available 
by the University (i^e. the Student Union, the HFER center, the 
Infirmary, etc.) . 

Be required to pay only partial etudent activity fees, but be alloi#d 
to uss all of the services and facilities made available by the 
University 

Be required to pay full student activity fees and be alloved to use 
all of the services sad facilities msde available by the University 

Be nquired to pay full student activity fees, but be allowd to 
use only certain services and facilities made available by the 
University 

Be required to pay only partial student activity fees sad be 
allcMd to use only certain services and facilities made avail- 
able by the University 

Sot pay student activity fees and not be allowed to use any of 
the aervlces and facilities msde available by the UolMralty 

- **" i us 



3. Tb«M tntitmi ffotm llviat ao eupus thoolds 

Be tlloiiwi to p«rclclp«U la all of th« •cClVUl«i Mi otgwUstiCM 
"~ o££«t«d by the Ualvataity 

tm «llowd to p«ttlctp«ce la only cortftto •e«lviti«t aad orf«iU*tloo« 
offend by the Ualvenity 

Be ellowed to pertlclpete in only thoee ectivltiee end ojrg«ai««tl08i 
that, ere eepocUlly deelgoed for them 

_ Other 

4. If e pregreo of thti netute were ioplemented m • cootinulog beeU oo the 
Ofclehosae State DBlversity eanpoa* X would: 

Mslce aa effort to aoiuaiBt s^yeelf «^ theae peopU ead c«ltlvate 

their friendship 

Mate aa effort to ecqueiat a^yielf with theae peopU, but aot make ^ 
eo effort to cultivate their frleadehlp 

M(A mfce en effort to a^ualot aayaelf vith theae people 
Keke en effort to avoid coatact with theae people 
_ Other 

5. Keeplog la oiad that the University now hee a policy that ellowe retired 
persons to eudlt courses free of charge, these retired persons living on 
caapus shcMild: 

Be allowed to audit, on a space evallable basU, any course offered 

by tlM University 

allowed to audit aaae. but not all, of the courses offered by 

the University 

Be allfwed to audit a«»e courses offered by the Oalverslty and take 
srae courses that ars especielly designed for theo 

Only be allowed to take those courts that are es^clally designed 

for them 

Not be allowed to teke any courses 
. Other 

6.DO you believe thet your clessrooa experience would be better in eny way 
as a result of having retired persons attending ya»r classes? 



Pleese discuss briefly: 
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7. Vottld yott cmp^ee your eiiM.ftt to b« iloiftd daim of ochsnrltc hiad«t^ 
* tMule of mdcod ponom uklnt yoat elMio«? 

^Umo diteuti brlofly: » 



S« KMping 1q ftind ctut theft t«tit«d portons hBvm golnod m Urgo pool of - 
knotfi«dgt during ttelr livct, ifould you bm iatcrctttd la taking spceUl 
elMtts taught hy thoto poopU? ^ 

' Iff 

_ To ^ / 
Ho \ 
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9* Bo lav avt listed « soriti of odjoetlvof ooeh having on oppMing odjoctiwt 

saporoto by o iorlos of bUnl», You oro Mkod to pUco m cheek norii eloog 
ecole ftt o point iAlch» in your judgement g boot deaeriJNio your feeling toward 
ristlted f>€opla (over alxtytvo yoart of age)« Make e^h itom a aeparata asid 
indapei^ant Judgeoeat. Do not worry or pusala over individual Iteoi/ Do not 
try to reofimber how you have taitkad earlxer ite«a even though they my seem to 
have been ei&ilar. It la your flret i^neaion or icmediata feeling about each 
Itass of that ooaent that la wanted 

Progreielve . . ^^^^ Old Fashioned 

Cooa latent . Xnoone latent 

Independent . .. Depe^ot 

Rich , , .... _ , Poor 

Generoua „ ^^^^^ Selfleh 

Productive . ^3 ^ . Z- Unproductive 

Busy ^^.^ , , ^^^^ Idle 

Sacure . . . Inaeeura 

Strong Weak 

Baa I thy Unheal thy 

Active _ ^ Paaaiira 

Bandeooe Ugly 

Cooperative ^ Uncooperative 

Optlmlitic Peaai^Utlc 

Satisfied Olaaatlafled 

Expectant ^ Kealgned 

Flexible Inflexible 

Sopaful Dt jaetad 

Oj^aaiced . . ^ DUiorganisad 

Bappy Sad # 

Friendly ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Unfriendly 

Meat Untidy 

Truatful ^ ^ ^... ^ ^ ^ Suaplcious 

Self •gallant , . ^^^^ Depandent 

Liberal _ . . ^ Cooaervatlve 

Certain . . . .. ._ . _ ^^^^ ^ Uncertain 

Tolarmnt _ . Intolerant 

Pleasant .. . ^^^^ Unplaaaant 

Ordinary ^^^^ ^^^^ Eccentric 

/ggreaslva * Defansl^ 

ii»&itlng Dull 

Decisive . _^ . Indacisiva 

— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. Vary closely related to the adjective on the left 

2* Quite closely mlated (but not extretaely) to tha adjective cm the left 

3* Only allghtly related (but not really Mutral) to the adjaetlva on tha left 

4« MautMlly related to both adjective m the left and 

5* Only allghtly related (but not caally neutral) to the adjactiva on tlm Right 

6. Quite closely related (but ne t extrenly) to tha adjective on Che right 

'7. Very cloealy related to the adjective on tha right . 

^07 



Queettotmalre for Students 

K Netiooel Science Fouadetioci ipcmeovtd Xneerseaemioiiftt Living Prot^M U 
aw betas conducted oa the OS.v: ceojHie. Under the eupervieioa of Dep«tt- 
Mttt o£ Soeloltsgyt the progvca ha» brought tmntf ntited penooa to »• 
cfxapoB to' live end {lertlelpate In the cao^ life during the ei|^e mm% euiMer 
eeeeion. In order to eveluetc the feasibility of thle progrem we of the re- 
search staff would ei»preeUte your response to the following questions. 

Hease fill in the following infortuBtion: 

Hotne Town ■ Population ..^ . 



Yearly family inconfi . Religious preference 

Age Major Class standing 



Do you live on campus Marital Status M S ^ ^ 

Whet percentage of your college costs do you pay? 

100% 25% 

75% None 

50% 

Aoount of previous contact with retired persons (over age sixty-two) 
Check one: , 

Daily Tt^ice yearly or more 

Weekly Less than twice yearly 

Monthly No contact 

Types of retired persons associated with: " 

Relatives . Friends Neighbors 

Others (please specify) 

In answering questions 1 thru 5, please indicate which selection, In your 
' opinion, best completes the statement. If you are unable ito use any of the 
selections please indicate so by marking "other" and explain on the beck 
of the page. 

1. If Oklahoma State University adopted a program that would allot* retired 
persons to live on caospus on a permanent basis, do you feel that these 
retired persons should: 

Be housed in dortQltories with students for rooo-niates 

Be housed in dormitories on floors with students, but in separate roooe 

Be housed in dortnitories with students, but be boused together on « 

separate floor 

* Be housed together in a separate dormitory, but still live on campus 

Mot be allw^ed to live on campus 
^ Other 

^ US 



THcae retired per«(ma living on cabishis thouM; 

_ Be silowed to u«e all of tli« setvl«ft« §aA facilitiM (!.•. tli« Student 
Union, the HPER Center, the Infirmary, etc.) asdc availeblo by the 
Univeriaty 

Be allowed to use only certain services ^nd facilities oaade «r«il«blo 

by the University * . ^ 

Not be allowed to use any of the services &nd facilities made available 

by thetilnlversity 

- T ' . V ^ 

These retired persons living cm cae^ius should* . * \^ 

^ Be allowed to partCclpate In oil of the activities aod orgaalsatioaa 

offered by the University * 

Be^ allowed to participate in only certain activltiee and organtsatiiMS 

offered by the University 

Be fil loved to perrticipate in only those activities and organize loos 

that are especially designed for them 

^ Other 

If a program of this nature wre implemented on a continuing basis on the 

Oklahoma State University campus, I x^ould: » 

l\akK an effort to acquaint myself uith these i^ople and cultivate their 

iriestd&hip 

Vj^Vp an efCort to acquaint tnyself with these people, but not wake an 
effort to cultivate their friendship 



1 



Not make an effort to acquaint myself with these people 

r;okc an <*£fort to nvoid contact vith these people 

Keeping in mind that the University nw; has a policy that allows retired 
persons to audit classes free of charge, these retired persons living cm 

caci>pus should: * 

Be allo^^ed to audit, on a space available basis, any ccmrse offered by 
the University 

Be allowed to audit some,' but not all, of the courses offered by the 
University 

Be allotted to audit some courses offered by the University and take 
courses that are especially designed for them 

Only be allwed to take courses that are especially designed for them 

Not be alloifed to take any ccHirses 

Other 
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6. Keeping In oind that these retired people have geitied a Urge, pool of 
kaowledge during their lives, would you be interested in taking spec U I 
classes taught by these people? 



Yes 

No 



7. Has your classroaa experience better in any way as a result of having 
retired persons enrolled in and attending the class? 
Please discuss briefly: 



8.' Was your class slocjcd down or otheniise hindered as a result of having 
retired persons taking this cmjrse? 
Pleese discuss briefly: 



9, Would you support a program of this nature If It oeant an increase la 

your tuition and student activity fees to offset the cost of the program? 



Yes 
No 



IJO 



11. Di^«etloas 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 



Below are listed a series of adjectives each having an oppotiag 
adjective separated by a aeries of blanka. You are asked to place « 
check mark alcn^ig the acale at a poiat ^icb| in your judgeaaat, beat 
describe your feelings toi^ard the presence of retired peracmCa) in the 
^classroom. Htke each item a separate and independent jtklgeoeat. Do 
not try to re&ieaber how y<»i have marked earlier Itena. It is your 
first impression or imnediqtc feeling about each item of that mnaeaC 
that is wanted. 

Beneficial . Harmful 

Intelligent Unintelligent 

Meaningful Meaningless 

Useful _ _ _ Useless 

Attracting Bepelling 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Very closely related to the adjective on the left 

Quite closely related (but not extremely) to the adjective on the left 
Only slightly related (but not really neutral) to the adjective on 
the left 

Neutrally related to both the adjectiw an the left and right 
Only slightly related (but not really neutral) to the adjective on the 
right 

Quite closely related (but not extremely) to the adjective on the right 
Very closely related to the adjective on the right 



»» 



1 
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■ APPENDIX B 
Tables and Figures 



TABI£ I 



PIL SCORES 
RETIRED ADULT PARTICIPANTS 

SUBJECT # PRE-TSST POST-TEST 

1 132 129 

2 122 125 

3 129 129 

4 127 128 

5 123 121 

6 111 102 

7 100 ' 113 

8 128 113 

9 134 137 

10 120 121 

11 128 129 

12 — 103 

13 104 102 

14 116 105 

15 104 106 

16 129 133 

17 117 99 

18 107 139 

19 108 105 

20 104 



Mean: 118.05 117.84 

Mean of 18 paired scores; 1X8.8 118.67 

t ■ .0650 17 D.F. n.s. 



i x3 



TABLE II 



FIL SCOBES 
SUBROGATE GBAMDCHIIOBEN 



SUBJECT # PRE-TEST POST-TEST 

21 113 126 

22 120 111 

23 ' 100 113 

24 . 109 109 

25 119 119 

26 113 113 

27 121 123 

28 110 107 

29 126 124 

30 112 108 

31 93 94 

32 115 109 

33 < 121 . 107 

34 118 112 

35 • 105 106 

36 * 114 119 - 

37 121 117 

38 106 111 

39 115 110 

40 110 121 

41 — *. 118 
'♦2 126 130 
47 80 106 



Heaa: 112.14 113.61 

Mean of 22 paired scores: 112.14 113.41 



t " .6860 21 D.F. n.s. 



TABLE III % 
AFFECT BALANCE SCALE: SSHXOR ijARTXCZFAlitS 



SUBJECT 


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


01 




10 


10 


02 




10 


10 


03 




9 


10 


OA 




7 


10 


05 




10 


9 


P6 




10 


10 


07 




8 


6 


08 




8 


9 


09 




6 


10 


10 




8 


9 


11 




8 


9 


12 




9 


7 


13 




6 


6 


lA 




10 


10 


15 




4 


6 


16 




9 


10 


17 




8 


7 


18 




8 


8 


19 




10 


8 


20 




— 


9 


NEAN 


SCORE: 


8.32 


8.65 


MEAN 


OF 19 


PAIRED 


8.63 


SCOHES 


8.32 


t - 


.8603 


df - 18 n.B. 





1A8I£ IV 



32-ITEll SEHUrrie OlFFfSENTUl;* 

ATTITUIjES OF STUDENT PARTICIPAIiTS TOWARD THE RETIBED ADULTS 







POST-TEST 




11 


72 




Do 






JL i»w 


134 






81 


ZD ! 


/ O 


75 


26 1 


7A 


91 


4 / 


ins 


66 


28 , 


101 


81 


29 


92 


71 


30 


155 


106 


31 


126 


97 


32 


105 


84 


33 


74 


86 


34 


60 


40 


35 


141 


116 


36 


109 


64 


37 


101 


110 


38 


90 


106 


39 




85 


40 


85 


75 


41 


88 


92 


42 


129 


423 


47 


116 


112 



Mean 98.18 88.14 

t - 2.2513 21 D.F. oC = .02 

♦Possible range of scores is 32 through 224 with 32 represeating a mos 
favorable attitude. 



I 

ATTITODES OF RETIRED ADULT PARTICIPANTS TOWARD STUDENT PAETXCIFASTS 

» 
i 

SUBJECT # ! PSE-TESt ^T-TEST 



1 


So 


57 


2 


62 


81 


3 


60 


68 




56 


42 


5 


71 


72 


6 


82 


80 


7 


£4 


68 


3 


97 


80 


9 


A5 


59 


10 


07 


69 


11 


64 


59 


12 


136 


80 


13 


31 


74 


14 


' 7? 


89 


15 


36 


81 


15 


76 


52 


17 


C8 


74 


18 


122 


108 


19 


92 


56 


26 


113 


54 



Mean 83.25 70.15 

ft 

t « 2.6943 19 D'.F. ^ .02 

*Possible range of score^^ is 32 thrcxsgh 224 with 32 representing a most 
favorable attitude. 
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TABJ£ VI 

32-ITEM SEUktme BIFFEfiENTIAZ;^ 

ATTITUDES OF RETIRED ADULT PARTICIPANTS TOWA^ SELF 



s 



Ecr V 




JrVfoi ^LEiDX 


1 


JO 




z 


ol 




3 




Oo 






^1 








6 


111 


84 


7 


«2 


69 


8 


76 


56 


9 


42 




10 


77 


56 


11 


61 


56 


12 


lOZ 


97 


13 


82 


97 


14 


67 




15 


U7 




16 


74 


48 


17 


9<f 


85 


l» 


113 


104 


19 


126 


1 ^ 


20 


90 


' 54 



Mean 

t » 2.5097 17 D.F. 0«.° .05 



31^ 



79.3 



♦Possible range of scores is 32 through 224 with 32 representing a roost 
favorable attitude. 
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TABIE VII 



ATTITUDES OF THB R£TIB£D ADULTS T0UA5D PBOFESSORS EXPERIENCED 



a-ITEM SEMANTIC DIFF£8^«XXAX;» 



WEEK: 

SUBJECT # (1) (2) (3) 



I 




4 


6 


3 


2 




. 


3 


3 


3 




3 


7 


6 


4 




3 


o 


I* 

6 


5 




4 


3 


3 


6 




4 


5 


5 


7 




m 


8 


7 


8 




6 


5 


5 


9 




3 


3 


4 


10 




3 


3 


3 


11 




5 


3 


3 


12 










13 




3 


9 




14 




4 


6 


4 


15 




11 


10 


7 


16 




3 




3 


17 




3 


3 




18 




m 


5 




19 




3 


3 


3 


20 




3 


3 




Sunt 




65 


91 


65 


N 




16 


19 


15 


Mean 




4,06 4.79 


4.33 


Itesn 


o£ 


seores 


for weeks 


1 & 2: 


Mean 


of 


scores 


fof weeks 


3, 4. 5 




of 


scores 


for weeks 


7 & 8: 



t-score** " .6752 30 D.F. n.s. 



(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


3 


m 


3 


6 


- 


3 


•» 


3 


3 


a 


8 


6 


- 


6 


4 


3 


Ml 


3 


6 


- 


3 


3 


3 


3 




A 

H 


A 


c 
3 






8 




9 


m 




6 


5 


6 


3 


4 


m 


- 


6 


m 


m 


3 


3 


3 


3 


m 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 






m 


9 


6 


6 


5 


m 


3 


6 


6 


6 


3 




•* 




11 


m 


3 


3 


3 


3 




3 


3 




3 


m 




m 




6 


m 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 




m 








71 


48 


62 


73 


23 


16 


12 


14 


16 


7 


4.44 


4.0 


4.43 


4.57 


3. 



4.46 
& 6: 4.32 

0 J « -V 



♦Potsible range of scores l8 3 through 21 with 3 being « Mi t favorable 
resfioiiaea 

^Based on the ioean score of the mean scores for weeks I & 2 and weeks 7 & 8. 
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XABI£ VIII 

ATTITtmES OF THE RETIUiSD ADULTS TOWARD OTHER STUDENTS 



3-lTEK SEtANTIC DIFFSSEOTlAt* 



SUBJECT # 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Sum 



VEEK: 
(1) 



5 
6 
8 
4 

7 
3 
3 
6 

10 
5 
9 
3 
3 

10 
6 
3 

91 
16 

5.69 



(2> 


(3) 


<4) 


(5) 


(6) 


3 


3 


3 




3 




6 


6 




3 


6 


4 


6 


4 


6 




6 


3 




3 


> 

6 


* 
4 






3 


5 


5 


3 


3 


4 


11 


8 


10 


- 


8 


5 


5 


8 


5 


S 


3 


3 




m 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 






5 


3 


m 


11 


* 


9 


11 


8 


6 


5 




5 


5 


9 


9 










3 


3 


3 


3 


6 


m 


6 


5 




3 




m 






6 




5 


6 


5 


3 








mm 


95 


67 


78 


54 


65 


17 


14 


15 


12 


15 


5.59 


4.79 


5.2 


4.5 


4.33 



(7) (8) 



6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

m 

6 
6 
8 
3 
5 

3 



65 
15 

4.33 



3 
4 



3 

m 

5 
3 
4 



27 
7 

3.86 



^Kean o£ scores for weeks 1 & 2-. 
Mean of scores for weeks 3, 4, 5, &6: 
Mean of scores for weeks 7 & 8: 



5.64 
4.71 
4.18 



t-score** - 2. £085 26 4).F, 



.02 



♦Possible range of scores is 3 through 21 with 3 being a most favorable 
response. 

**Based on the mean score ^ the Bean scores for ^eks 1 & 2 and weeks 7 & 8. 
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TABI£ IX 

ATTITUDES OF THE RETIRED ADULTS TOIZASD ACADEMIC WORK 



3-ITEM SEM^IC DIFFEREliTXAL* 



WEEK: 



SUBJECT # 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




(6) 


(7> 


<8) 


1 


7 


3 


3 


3 


- 


3 


mm 




2 


6 


3 


3 


3 


- 


3 


3 


3 


3 


9 


7 


7 


10 


4 


7 


4 


4 


4 


3 


. 3 


3 


3 




3 


3 


mm 










*l 








mm 


6 


4 


5 


5 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


7 


mm 




10 


U 


. 


7 


- 


« 


8 


4 


6^ 


5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 






J 


c 
C 




o 








* 10 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


m 


11 


4 


3 


5 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


12 






- 


3 


3 


• 


mm 


m 


13 


4 


5 




8 


6 


9 


6 




14 


6 


3 


6 


3 


6 


6 


6 


5 


IS 


5 


6 


6 








6 


mm 


16 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


mm 


17 


3 


3 




3 






3 




18 








m 




m 






19 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


20 


3 


3 














Sum 


76 


67 


71 


74 


49 


63 


55 


27 


N 


17 


16 


15 


16 


12 


14 


14 


7 


hiean 


4.47 


4.19 


4.73 


4.62 


4.08 


4.5 


3.93 


3.86 


Mean of 


scores for veeks I 


& 2: 




4.33 








Mean of 


scores for weeks 3; 


. ^, 5, 


& 6: 


4.48 








Mean of 


scores for veeks 7 


& 8: 




3.89 






t 



t-score** " .9082 26 D.F. n. s . 



^Possible range of scores is 3 through 21 vlth 3 being a no^t favorable 
response . ^ 

**Based on the mean score of the mean scores for weeks 1 & 2 and weeks 7 & 8 



ATTITDBES OF THE RETIRED ADULTS TOMASD THE SURSO 'ATES 

\ 
t 

SEMANTIC t^im^mViV 



WEEK: 



SUBJECT # 




f 21 








/A\ 








W 


A 


V 




en 


A 

V 


A 


A 


9 


A 

V 


13 


' 12 








A 


CI 
7 


3 


a 

w 


11 
A* 




A 


7 


0 


O 


A 




A 


A 


£ 

V 


A 




O 


A 






A 


Q 


O 


A 
D 


o 


Q 


o 




6 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 




10 


10 


12 




12 


«■» 




ft 






ft 


ft 


O 
O 


m 


7 


o 


9 


A 


A 


A 




A 


A 






10 


11 


9 








15 






11 


7 


6 


6 




6 


6 


6 


6 










A 












8 


12 


28 


ID 




l4 


iz 






7 


11 


10 


0 


o 




o 


o 


15 




13 


24 








16 




16 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


9 




17 


6 


6 


«• 


6 




•* 


6 


m 


18 


8 


6 




6 




6 


6 


m 


19 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


20 


.6 


3 














Sum 


120 


154 


147 


128 


79 


117 


110 


51 


N 


17 


19 


15 


16 


11 


15 


15 


8 


Hesa 


7.06 


8.11 9.8 


8.0 


7.18 


7.8 


7.33 




Itean of 


scores for weeks 


^ & 2: 




7.58 








Keao of 


scores for weeks 


3, 4, 5, 


& 6: 


3.20 








Mean of 


scores for weeks 


7 & 6: 




6.85 









t-score** - .8574 28 D.F. n.s. 



*Pa8Slble range of scores is 6 through 42 with 6 being a most favorable 
response. 

**Based on the mean score of the mean scoreg for weeks 1 & 2 and weeks 7 & 8. 



' TABIE XI 

ATTITUDES OF THE RETIRED ADULTS TOWARD RESPECTIVE HDOMMATES 

« 

6- ITEM SEHIMiTiC DIFFEHENTlAI^ 



JBJECT # 


(1) 


• 






(Si 






(8) 


1 
* 




o 










9 


6 




2 




9 












«• 




3 




o 












M» 




4 




n 

o 


ft 








6 


6 








6 


6 


6 


6 


6v . 




6 


- 


o 




6 ' 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 






" 














8 




aw 




Mi 
















9 


16 


12 


- 




- 


- 




10 






6 




6 






6 




11 




7 


6 


6 


w 


A 
v 


A 

W 


6 


6 


12 














«■ 






13 




25 


22 


24 


20 


20 


20 


22 




14 






11 


10 


8 


- 


- 






15 




















16 




6 


6 


6 


6 


12 


6 






17 




6 


6 










6 




IS 




8 


6 




6 




12 


6 


«■ 


19 




11 


13 


10 


8 


8 


6 


6 


6 


20 




6 






m 






mm 




Sum 




125 


120 


95 


84 


58 


77 


76 


24 


N 




15 


13 


10 


11 


6 


9 


10 


4 


He«n 




8.33 


9.23 


9.5 


7.64 


9.67 


8.56 


7.6 


6.0 


Keas 


of 


scores for veeks 1 & 2: 




8.78 








Mean 


of 


scores for 


veeks 3 


, 4, 5, 


& 6: 


8.84 








Meaa 


of 


scores for wi^eks 7 


& 8: 




6.8 








t-score** " 1.8625 


18 D,F. 


• 


10 











♦Possible range of scores is 6 through 42 with 6 being a jaoit favorable 
reepoaae . 

**Based on the mean score of tnean scores for weeks 1 & 2 and weeks 7 & 8. 



tABIE XII 



ATTITUDES OF THE RETIRED ADULT PARTICIPANTS TOWARD 
THE UNIVERSITY IN SSNEBAL , 

6-lTEM SEMANTIC DIFFEHEHTlAl/f 





WEEK: 
















IBJECr # 


<1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 






I 


IZ 


A 








«• 


A 

w 


6 


2 


9 


0 








w 


V 


fi 

V 


3 


6 


0 






0 






V 


4 


8 


II 


/ 






7 


7 


«r 


5 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


m 


6 


9 


^3 


8 




- 


8 


10 


7 


7 


" ■ 


12 


11 


12 




t 9 

12 






8 


13 


12 


10 


11 


12 


12 


A 

SP 




9 


7 


6 


16 




7 








10 


21 


m 




6 




6 


6 




11 


10 


8 


o 
o 


o 


7 


fl 
o 


7 


w 


12 










ft 








13 


13 


12 


17 


13 


12 


13 


16 




14 


10 


10 


12 


10 


10 


10 


11 


8 


15 






24 




Hi 




24 . 




16 


12 


m 


6 f 




7 


18 


6 




17 


12 












6 




18 


13 


6 




6 




6 


6 




19 


10 


15 


7 


7 


9 


8 


7 


7 


- 20 












m 






Sum 


178 


130 


148 


102 


84 


126 


139 


58 


N 


17 


14 


14 


12 


10 


14 


16 


8 




10.47 


9.29 


i 15.71 


8.5 


8.4 


9.0 


8.69 


7. 


Mean of 


scores for weeks 


1 & 2: 




9.88 








Mean of 


scores for weeks 


3*. 4, 5 


, & 6: 


10.4 








Mean of 


scores for weeks 


7 & 8: 




7.97 








«i 

C-score** " 2.9971 


28 D.F. «<. = 


.01 











♦Possible range of scores is 6 through 42 with 6 being & most favorable 
response. 

**Based on the mean score of the mean scdries for weeks 1 & 2 and weeks 7 & 8. 



Vmm OF SimSOGATE-AGED XNTERACTXOMS 
' SUHKOGATES* f)IARIES 
i MEANS OF 6>ITEH SEHAHTXq DIFFERENTIAL' 



fn i ■mi l I I I I II! . 1 n i w«i P- i W I . .1. . . I 

VHEK 





1 




s 


A 

H 


C 

D 


6 


7 


S 

w 


21 


7*3 






O A 


1 9 A 
iZ«U 


A A 




ft s 


22 








& A 


H A 




tJ • V 




23 


12.3 


II* 75 




O. 


4 A 


A A 


7 Q 




24 


14.7 


13.U 


its* 4 


1 ^ 9 


Ji4 « 2 


1 1 A 

' A A 




iX«J . 


25 


6*0 


b.U 


C A 


0* V 






It A 


26 


13-75 


13* 3 




1 A Ois 


111 A 


1 A "1 


1A A 




27 


10.5 


10*0 




/.Z 


A <a 






:fi A 


28 


11.25 


17.6 


1d«3 


to A 


12 .J 


1 SI A 
18*0 




1 1 7^ 
11. f9 


29 


9.3 


12.2 


12. 23 


1 A Q 
10 vO 


1 <> A 


lJl*2d 


1 1 7^ 


1 A ^ 


30 


14.5 


17.0 


f C A 

15.0 


13-5 




t A A 


1 1I 7 
la. J 


1 A A 


31 


14.0 


17.3 


15.3 


14*51 


11 7 
11.7 


\ 

to O 
12. J 


A 

7 .U 


& A 
O.U 


32 


8.5 


7.3 


7.6 


13. Z 


1 A A 

lO.U 


Q A 
O.O 


X2« ? 


7 K 


33 


1 fir 1^ 

15.0 


14.2 


to A 


11.7 


1 A A 

19.0 


A A 


1 ^ A 


* 

7 7 


34 


7.0 


6.0 


C AC 
Q.UO 


41 A 

6.0 


C A 
D.O 


11 1 


A A 


A A 
O.U 


35 


11.8 , 


12.5 


14.25 


11 A 

12.0 


16. 7 


t C A 
13 


1 ^ A 
13. U 


1 7 A 
12 .0 


36 


12.5 


14.75 


11.5 


14.67 


1A.75 


13.4 


10.4 


13.3 


37 


18.0 


11.0 


26.5 


24.7 


19.0 


17.0 


19.5 


14.5 


38 


6.7 


6.25 


6.0 > 


P.J 




a o 


A A 


fk 7 
D . / 


41 


20.0 


ISi^O 


12.0 




^ t A 

24.0 


Ot A 

21 .0 


1 A C 




42 


16.75 


16.0 


19.251 


12.25 


10.8 


20.5 


11.5 


11.5 


47 




10.0 


12.0 


9.6 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


18.0 




236.5 


249.9 


252.6 


227.62 


240.1 


241.6 


203 


224 


N 


20 


21 


21 


20 


20 


21 


19 


21 


X 


11.83 


11.90 


12.03 


11.38 


12.01 


11.50 


10.68 


10.67 



Mean score of weeks one and two 11.58 
Mean score of weeks three thru six 11.73 
Mean score of weeks seven and eight * 10.68 



Responses to each item ranged from l-*7, favorable to unfavorable » respectively. 



TABU KV 

If C&lahoraa State University adopted a porograia that vould^allov retired persons to live on eaopus 
on a perman^it basia, ds> you feel that these retire perscms shoulds 

Staff Students 

Be iuKised In dorsdtories with students for room-^tes 



Be boused in dbrodtories on floors with studentSy but 
in seperate rooms 

Be !k3U^ in dormitories with students, but hotised 
together on a seperate floor 

Be housed in a seperate dorndtoryi but still live 
on pan^xis 

Not be allowed to live on caiapus 
Other 

No response 



1 


2f9^ 


8 , 




8 


23.596 








26.5^6 




/t3.7S6 


? 








0 




^ 2 


1.5^ 


6 




8 




1 


2.936 


2 





» 

()l8StiOR #2 

These retired persons liviog on eeopss shouldx 



not be required to pEQr student activity fees,' but they 
should be allotfed to use eOX of the feeHities and 
services made araila^ bgr the university 

Be required to pay only partial student activity fees, 
but be alloned to use all of the facilities and services 
made available by the university / 

Be required to pay ftiH student activity fees and be 
aUoiied to use all of the facilities and servicss 
made available by the university 

Be Inquired to pay full evident activity fees, but be 
aUowed to use only certain facilities aod ^rviees 
made available the universii^ 

Be recpired to pay only partial student activity fees 
and be allowsd to use oidy eextain facilities eaad 
services made available csr the university 

Not psy student activi*^ fees and mt be allowed to 
iise ai\sr of the facilities and services made available 
by the university 

Other 



No rssponse 



^aff * students 





0*d^ 








•> 


0 


0.0* 


0 


0.096 


0 


0.0* 


-2— 




0 





0 


0.0* 


0 


0.0* 






0 




1 


0.7* 


X 


0.7* 


1 


0.75t 


0 


0.0* 




TbBsa rotixed perfioos Uving on eaiqpus ahouidt 

Staff ' S6udsnta 

Bo aUoved to partieipate in all of ths activities sod 31 91«a^ ' . 119 ^•3^ 

orga&i&fitiOB offered Igr the univwaitsr 

Be alloved to pazrticdpate in only certain activities . 1 B 5»9^ 

aod arfianisatioiis sponsored tiy tbe university 

Be aLlOMed to participate in only Ukose activities 1 ^'^SS B 5>9^ 

desd^i^i espetdaUy for them 

Other 3- _2 2fSL. 

Iforespcnse 0 0*0^ 0 0*0^ 

If a pstigrais of this nature nere lisplsnisnted on a continuing basis on the OkXahoma State tSoivsrsity 
oaagpoSf I i«n2ldi , Staff Studei^ 

V^ks an effort to aoqaaint i^rself tdth these peop[le and 
cultivate their friendship 



Msks an effort to acqixaint c^salf with these people, but not 
mal^ an effort to osXtivate their ftdenriwhip 

Not make an effort to acquaint nyself with these people 

Make an effort to s\roid contact with these people 

Other 

Ho BespoEise 



21 


61.7* 


102 


75.556 


9 




■ 20 


li^d^ 


1 


2.9^ 


12 


* 

8.9S6 






0 


OmOi 


J— . 


Bm&^ _ 


0 , 


0.0^ 


0 




1 





til 



Ssepdag in that the xmiversity now has a policy that allows retired persons to audit courses fi?ee . 
of chaargot iSMoe retired psrsoDS liviijg on canqpus shouldi 

' Staff j%udents 



Be alloKBd to audit i on a space available basis, any course 
offered by the university 

Be allowed to audit soioe, but not all, of the courses offered 
the university 

Be allowed to audit some of the courses offered by the univ- 
ersity and take soae courses th^ are especially designed 
for them * 

Oily be allowed to take those courses that are especially 
designed for them 

Not be aUowed to take any courses 
Other 

^0 response 
(^estion #6 

Keeping in mind that these retired persons have gained a large pool of knowledge during their lives, 
nould you be interested in taking special classes taught by those people? 

Staff Students 

Yes 19 55^096 112 g2,9^ 

No 10 29mlJ> 18 1^*3^ 

No response 5 ? hlf 



28 




112 




0 




d 










6M 


^„ 


0*09^ 


1 




JL^ 




0 




J_ 








». 


0«0^ 


2 





1^2 



erIc 



133 



. ';*T'^ 



tAsus mtt 



0t {W»jAmA OiMUflOiis« Gbly) 'f 
Noiad y«i wgjpoa* an inereaaa In ywa? tuition and Btudonb ftoeo if it |»wod nocwaary to of feet thi 



oost of a ivogram of t!iiis nature? 

No 

No response 



SKiudants 







72 




.J4- 





ERIC 



/3y 



,>4v.- vj .,,....,;:^;vv'<. .,.,.^,).«*aMi,.. ..M^^assiV-^ >... ^r'^l.v.,A>^.sis?i.-*^,gijvW?«f^^ •v.'*^ ■-'"■v'v,-^'.'*,*--'^ 



AVEUus tim snm ma aged fMsiciuvrt m msocATs 




M 



> 



ERIC 



135 



Fiomi tit 



OCeiWMC£S OF OtBEE $UBB06ATB OR AGED SABXICIPANTS IN AGEH-SOSaOGATE XIITCSACnONS 



Other «g«d involved 



Other s^irtogates Involvcc 





erJc , 



1J7 




ERIC 



FBSCEMT BIEAKDOWN OF KECO&DED CATEGO&XES OF PEOPLE INVOLVED IH 
ACTIVITIES WITH Tfffi AGED PABnCIBAKTS 



Iciearch Team 
3.2Z 



Fatally 




Professoc 
4. 21 



Roomoat* 
4.8% 



ERIC 



